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INTRODUCTORY: THE AIMS OF THIS REPORT 


The aim of this report is twofold. First, 
it is proposed to present the aims, methods and tech- 
niques of community analysis as developed on this 
project; to outline the relationship between the Com- 

- munity Analysis Section with other branches of the 
Administration; to estimate the value of community 
analysis to the W.R.A, Administration; and to make 
afew suggestions as to future uses of social analysis 
in administrative procedures, 

Secondly, it is proposed to present a view 
of the social organization of this Center, Some of 
this has been done in previous reports; the present 
aim is to give a rounded outline of the social organ- 
ization. This outline will not only describe the vari- 
ous aspects of evacuee society; it will try to show 
the relationship of the parts to the whole, Further, 
as part ofa total social situation, it will indicate the 
relationship of evacuee organization to project ad- 
ministration and, more remotely, to Washington ad- 
ministration, to the State of Arizona and to the coun- 
try at large. The possible values of such a presen- 
tation are: (1) that it will provide material which, 
when compared withother similar material, will in- 
dicate the type of phenomena to be expected when a 
social group is put into such a position as was nec- 
essitated by evacuation and isolation in relocation 
Centers; (2) that it can provide data for guidance, 
or at least for suggestions, in asking administrative 
decisions in the future; and (3) it may form part of 
a body of knowledge for the development of adminis- 
trative policies in similar situations, not necessarily 
confined to the W.R.A. 


I, COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 


1. Historical Sketch 

Shortly after the establishment of the Com- 
munity Analysis Section in Washington, a Community 
Analyst was appointed to this Project. He arrived 
inthe monthof March 1943; unfortunately, his health 
failed him within two weeks, and he was forced to 
resign, His successor, the present Community An- 
alyst, did not arrive until June 30, 1943, Thus, while 
most other Projects received their analysts in 
March, April or May, this Project was, practically, 
without an analyst until July 1, 1943, 

During the first year, the Community An- 
alyst worked about half the time on Community An- 
alysis. The rest of his time was spent on various 
assignments: interviewing applicants for segrega- 
tion, assisting in the process of segregation, and 
acting for the Assistant Project Director, Commu- 
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nity Management Division. During the second year, 
allof his time was spent on Community Analysis, with 
the exception of a period of absence of seven weeks. 


2, Staff 

Upon his arrival, the Community Analyst 
found that the size of his staff had already been 
fixed: he was allotedtwo Research Assistants (since 
named Assistant Community Analysts) and an office 
staffofthree, A high standard of formal or informal 
qualifications was decided upon, Excluding tempo- 
rary assistants who were either uninterested in or 
not qualified for the task, the Assistant Community 
Analysts have been as follows: 

(1) Mr, Seiichi Oguchi, Issei. He had no 
academic qualifications but he was well-read, and 
quickly learned the techniques of the interview. He 
was employed on July 29, 1943 and stayed until July 
29, 1944, when he relocated, 

(2) Mr. Takeshi Sakurai, a Nisei. He was a 
graduate of U.C.L.A, in business administration, 
This had included some study of social science. He 
had also had some graduate work, including social 
research, He also proved himself an excellent as- 
sistant, from August 1943 to March 1944, when he 
relocated, 

(3) Mr. Nagao Fujita, also a Nisei. He had 
gone outon student relocation in 1942, and had grad- 
uated in Political Science from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah, early in 1944, He joined the Commu- 
nity Analysis staff in March 1944 and remained un- 
til his induction into the Army in June 1944, He was 
very wellinstructed, and had keen insight into social 
organization, 

(4) Mrs. Yone Satow. She is Issei, the wife 
of a Christian Minister, and well-educated, though 
not specifically insocial science. She is an excellent 
assistant as far as honest and painstaking enquiries 
go; but the imperfection of her English limits her 
usefulness, She is not able to make adequate rec- 
ords of her own interviews and observations, as 
were the other assistants, She was employed in Oc- 
tober 1944, and is still a member of the staff, 

The Community Analyst was also greatly 
aided by volunteer assistants, men or women em- 
ployed in other departments who made specific and 
limited enquiries; these, of course in addition to a 
varying number of informants, who gave information 
upon request, in interviews. 


3. Method 
The method adopted was that common 
among social anthropologists in the study of any so- 
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cial group. It would be out of place to discuss this 
in detail in this report, but one basic assumption is 
worth noting; any society maintains its cohesion by 
the working ofa complex of interrelated institutions; 
it is the object of research to find out what these in- 
stitutions are, the forms they take, and their inter- 
‘relationships. Thus the present studies involve, 
among other things, the examination of the social 
groupings within the center, and the relationship of 
these groupings to each other, Two such groupings 
are evacuees on the one hand and appointive staff on 
the other. Other such groupings are local ones, 
blocks for example, and clubs, which may cut across 
blocks, 


4,. Techniques 

The techniques adopted included some of 
the standard techniques of the social anthropologist. 
These need be indicated only briefly. 

(1) Observation: the observation of the phys- 
ical situation, of behavior of people in large and 
Small groups and of more formal events, such as 
entertainments, meetings, and so on. 

(2) Case Studies: examination of a related 
series of events either directly or by interviewing 
others. Thus, a strike is a case study and a careful 
analysis of such occurrence throws much light, not 
only on employment relationships but on many other 
relationships. 

(3) Records. These are useful as. being 
either observations or case studies made and re- 
corded by other people. The minutes of Community 
Council meetings, records of conferences, reports 
of the Reports Office are examples. 

(4) :Statistics, This Section collected very 
few statistics andthese were usually only samplings. 
However, the data collected by the Statistical Unit 
were utilizedfor various purposes. The Community 
Analyst was fortunate in that the statisticians were 
extremely cooperative in making their data avail- 
able, 

(5) The basic device was the interview. As 
many people as time permitted were interviewed, 
and the interview was used to determine current at- 
titudes, individual case histories, case studies, or 
descriptions of social groupings. 

(6) Polls, questionnaires and schedules were 
not used for several reasons. First, the staff. was 
sosmall that such devices would have taken too long. 
Secondly, in this situation, it was felt that answers 
topolls would indicate what the people wished the ad- 
ministration to believe rather than anything else; 
while this may have been useful, it was hardly worth 


the trouble. The nearest approach was a sample 
poll: on some limited, immediate issues, a number 
of people were briefly questioned; those selected for 
questioning included anumber chosen at random and 
a number who were representative of the various 


segments and strata of the population. This device 


was used, for example, to assess reactions to the 
shooting incident of December 8, 1943. 

Since this is a general report, a more de- 
tailed analysis of methods and techniques is not in 
place. It should be noted, however, that the results 
are those obtained by close contact of a few indi- 
viduals with the social group concerned. On other 
projects the Community Analysts have larger staffs; 
they are thus able to accumulate larger bodies of 
data. Whatever validity exists in the results of the 
studies made on this project depends upon the quali- 
ty of the work ofa smallnumber of people: the Com- 
munity Analyst, working in association with one or 
two Assistant Community Analysts, with, at any 
given time, a few selected volunteer assistants. 


5. Practical Procedures 

Upon arrival at a Center, the Community 
Analyst must make personal and professional ad- 
justments to two social groups; to the appointive 
staff, of which he is a member, and to the evacuee 
residents, whom it is his jobto study. This distinc- 
tion between the groups is sometimes blurred, as 
there exist relationships between members of the 
appointive staff and evacuee individuals or groups; 
but in this Center, the distinction is marked, a point 
to be elaborated later. 

The Analyst adjusts to the appointive staff 
as a member of the group. He is a member of the 
Administration, he is expected to participate in the 
occupational life of that group, and, to some degree 
or other, to participate in its recreational activities. | 
It is, in fact, essential that he do so for two reasons: 
first, he must know something of the group which 
interprets national policies and initiates project pol- 
icies, and, second, if he is to make the point that he 
has certain professional techniques which are useful 
to administration (even as other professionals have 
their techniques) he must gain some kind of personal 
acceptance. This is asignificant factor inthe utiliza- 
tion of the results of social research, 

At the same time the Analyst must begin 
to make some adjustments to the evacuee group. 
This is an even more difficult process, The resi- 
dents are suspicious of members of the Administra- 
tion, Some will brand as inu (dogs) all of their fel- 
lows who have more than necessary contacts with 


Administrative personnel, And they are quick to 
resent an appearance of condescension or patronage. 
Thus the Analyst has an exacting task for the first 
weeks on the job. 

These difficulties were accentuated at 
Gila by the fact that, at the end of three weeks, -the 
Analyst was assigned an administrative task, that of 
interviewing applicants for repatriation. As previ- 
ously noted, throughout the first year these inter- 
ruptions were repeated. From the point of view of 
good analysis, this is probably a mistake. Itisa 
mistake for several reasons. In gaining the confi- 
dence of the people, it is useful to have continually 
developing contacts; these are slowed down by the 
assumption of other duties. Further, these adminis- 
trative assignments put the Analyst in the position of 
making decisions which may be considered oppres- 
Sive;this willalter the nature of his relationships to 
the evacuees, A further objection sometimes ad- 
vanced is that suchacourse identifies him asa mem- 
ber of the Administration. This is really not im- 
portant. He is already so identified, and if he adopts 
the subterfuge that he is really not a member of the 
Administrative staff he is apt to be discredited as a 
foolfor thinking he canget away with it, or a liar, or 
both. In expressing the belief that the assignment of 
administrative tasks to the Analyst was a mistake, 
the Analyst does not wish to blame others; after the 
first two interruptions, he was at least as much to 
blame as anyone else, The first thing to note is that 
he now believes it a mistake. 

The process of adjustment to evacuees con- 
sists simply in developing acquaintance and friend- 
ship with a sufficient number of people. As and when 
opportunity offers, or is created, these acquaintances 
become larger in number and mutual confidence 
comes into being. The technique here is simple; to 
treat the evacuee group with precisely the same sin- 
cere respect that would be accorded to any other in- 
dividual or group. Consequently, both attitudes and 
manners are essential. If the attitude contains any 
prejudice or feeling of superiority it will eventually 
be detected, andthe Analyst's usefulness diminished. 
Atthe same time, ifthe manners are at fault, analysis 
will equally suffer. Particularly in dealing with Is- 
sei, whose codes of manners are somewhat different 
from ours, manners must be carefully controlled. 

Certain devices assist in dispelling sus- 
picion. From the first, it was decided that the func- 
tion of community analysis was to be explained to the 
residents as completely as possible, While the ma- 
jority were uninterested, careful explanations were 
given the Block Managers, the Community Coun- 
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cils and to other evacuee leaders. A second device 
was to ensure that all information went to the files 
anonymously. Informants were apt to be apprehen- 
sive if they thought their remarks were to be quoted; 
it allayed their fears if their names were not re- 
corded. Thus, unless a resident spoke in an official 
capacity, his name does not appear. Mr. Oguchi ac- 
centuated the usefulness of this device by advertis- 
ing it; he took the community analysis files to block 
managers! meetings and displayed them. A further 
development was thatthe files were always available 
for reference by any member of the community. 
Though very few have availed themselves of this fa- 
cility, the fact that it existed was of great service 
in the early days. 

Once confidence is accorded, the Analyst 
is ina good position to work. It is not necessary that 
every individual have confidence in him, but merely 


‘that a sufficient number of people and groups trust 


his integrity. Also in a group which contains many 
highly educated and mentally alert people, it is es- 
sential that it understand the functions of the Analyst, 
and have confidence that they will be used for the’ 
furtherance of good administration, Both types of 
confidence take time to develop. 

Physically, the section of community. anal- 
ysis was without an office for the first few weeks, 
The office was finally established at one end of the 
Community Activities Building, in the recreation 
barrack of Block 51, Butte. This is approximately 
in the middle of Butte Community, which is an obvi- 
ous advantage; it has the additional advantage of be~ 
ing at some distance from the Administration Build- 
ing; informants may drop in without coming into 
contact with other administrative offices, and con- 
tacts can be more informal and, therefore, more 
productive of information, 

One limitation upon the usefulness of Com- 
munity Analysis inthis Center sh. uld be noted; Butte 
was studied much more intensively than Canal. This 
developed fromthe nature of the Analyst's activities 
in the first year. He lived and had his office in 
Butte, and Butte was therefore more convenient, His 
work was frequently interrupted. Consequently he 
always felt the urgeto resume his Butte contacts and 
to pursue his enquiries in Butte, to the detriment of 
those in Canal. Further, no Assistant Community 
Analyst was ever obtainable in Canal. Three indi- 
viduals at different times seemed available; each 
time, something happened to prevent their employ- 
ment. Looking back, it is now apparent that it- would 
have been advantageous to live for a few weeks in 
Canal to establish a number of informal contacts, 
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but this was not done. Information from Canal is 
limited to the following sources: (1) observation 
and records of meetings in Canal, Community Coun- 
cil, Block Managers, etc.; (2) interviews with pub- 
licly recognized leaders; (3) periodic interviews 
witha few people (now nearly all relocated) with whom 
personal contacts had been established; (4) inter- 
views by Assistant Community Analysts with friends 
and acquaintances in Canal; (5) records pertaining 
toCanal; and (6) observations made by other mem- 
bers of the appointive staff. 


6. Community Analysis and Administration 

The task of the Community Analyst has 
been stated in various instructions, It may be sum- 
marized as follows: to present such facts of social 
organization, attitudes and reactions of the resident 
community as will assist in efficient administration, 
and be of use in the formulation, modification and 
execution of both national and project policies. This 
imposes certain responsibilities upon the Analyst. 
“Apart from the primary obligation to report accu- 
rately and objectively, inseparable from any scien- 
tific approach, the obligation is also laid upon him 
to report such facts as are useful tothe Administrator 
and in such a manner as will be comprehensible to 
the practical man, who will not necessarily be trained 
in the methods and terminology of the social sciences, 

It follows that while the Analyst must ac- 
quire a mass of knowledge he need not necessarily 
report all of it. To understand the implications of 
any event, the greater his background the better. But 
the practical man will not necessarily be interested 
in all the complex processes by which the Analyst 
arrived at his results, As long as the professional 
qualifications of the Analyst are conceded, the Ad- 
ministrator may wellbe impatient at elaborate doc- 
umentation. In view of these considerations, the 
policy would seem to be to build up a mass of back- 
ground knowledge but to confine verbal or written 
reports to those conclusions which have practical 
import, with only such documentation or evidence as 
is necessary to illustrate the process by which the 
conclusions are reached, 

However, there are certain long-range 
considerations. If the process of evacuation is to be 
adequately documented for historical purposes, the 
background material should also be presented, The 
actual policy adopted at this Center was a compro- 
mise. Preference was given to those conclusions 
and to certain basic facts of immediate significance 
to Administration; but a limited number of back- 
ground studies were also reported, Within the lim- 


its of time left, it is one of the aims of this report 
to supplement the background studies. 

Organizationally, the Section of Commu- 
nity Analysis is part of the Division of Community 
Management, This worked very well on this Proj- 
ect, The Community Analyst worked closely with 
each of the two successive Assistant Project Di- 
rectors, Community Management Division. He had 
frequent informal conferences with them, and, of 
course, his reports were forwarded through them. 
The functions of the Community Management Divi- 
sion are suchthat the conclusions of the Analyst are 
of more importance to it than to any other division; 
and the policies of the division are of more interest 
tothe Analyst than those ofthe other divisions. Thus 
the practice was established of frequent discussions 
with the Assistant Project Director. However, all 
matters believed to be of sufficient urgency or im- 
portance were immediately communicated to the 
Project Director, either by the Assistant Project 
Director or by the Analyst. 

Although this arrangement worked well 
on this Project, it is not now believed to be the best 
organizational arrangement, The conference of Com- 
munity Analysts held at Denver in September, 1944 
recommendedas follows: "Ideally, community anal- 
ysis would be in a position to perform its functions 
most effectively if it were set up as an independent 
division directly responsible to the Director on the 
national level, and the Project Director on the proj- 
ect level", But later on, the recommendation hedges: 
"However, the effectiveness of community analysis 
depends upon the operation of many other factors 
than the mere position ofthe section in organization- 
al structure,---Therefore, it is believed that the 
operating effectiveness of community analysis can 
best be maintained under the present organizational 
setup". The Gila Analyst now wishes he had voiced 
a more determined opposition to this recommendation 
than hedid., He wishes that, even at the cost of some 
reorganization, the recommendations in the first 
section had been adopted unconditionally and acted 
upon, That the present situation works well is be- 
side the point; if the other is preferable, it is worth 
putting into effect. 

The advantages of being directly respon- 
sible to the Director are that the Analyst is in a po- 
sition to give him such technical assistance as is 
required; that he is free to confer with such division 
or section heads as may find his assistance useful, 
without interposition of the Assistant Project Direc- 
tor; and that he will not feel that his primary inter- 
ests are bound up in one division, even if that divi- 


sionis the one in which, asa matter of scientific ori- 
entation, an appreciable part of his assistance would 
be useful. An individual analyst can, and of course 
does rise abovethe structural position assigned him; 
but it is in spite of the structural position, not be- 
cause of it. For example, one of the limitations of 
the studies of the Gila Analyst is that he might have 
done more workon labor relations than he did. It is 
at least possible that if his technical assistance had 
been considered equally available to all divisions, he 
might have done more work in that line, 

The actual procedures, thus, were to com- 
municate by individual conference with the Assistant 
Project Director, Community Management Division, 
at frequent intervals; with the Project Director on 
important orurgent matters; and with heads of other 
divisions or sections on matters on which his ad- 
vice was asked, or if some information of importance 
to them came to his attention. The other divisions 
most often concerned were Reports, Legal and Relo- 
cation. Sections concerned were Welfare, Commu- 
nity Activities, Evacuee Property and Employment. 

In addition to individual conferences, the 
Analyst also attended various types of staff meet- 
ings. These were sometimes meetings of the Proj- 
ect Director, the Assistant Project Director, Com- 
munity Management, the Relocation Division, the Wel- 
- fare Section and the Community Activities Section. 
. He was also a member of the Staff Relocation Com- 

mittee, and attended general staff meetings as a sec- 
tion head. 

Reports were written irregularly. In the 
first year, when part of his time was spent in admin- 
istrative activities, the reports were too infrequent; 
only ten are worth listing. In the eleven months of 
the second year, and during which period the Analyst 
was absent for seven weeks, twenty-eight reports 
have been submitted. 

The purposes of written reports are three. 
First, they set forth useful conclusions more sys- 
tematically than is possible in conferences, Second, 
they provide a permanent record which can be con- 
sulted, at need, by Project officials. Third, they 
provide information considered to be useful to the 
Washington office. 

The content of the reports. has already been 
touched upon. More specifically, the Project offi- 
cials have found most useful the following types of 
reports: (1) Those noting current reactions to offi- 
cial policies; (2) those dealing with factors of dis- 
Satisfaction or unrest not fully realized by the Admin- 
istration; (3) those dealing with basic structures, 
such as Block Councils and Community Councils, by 
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accurate description of their workings and by inter- 
pretation of their functions. They have also, to a 
less degree, found utilization of statistical material 
of some value; for example, the population pyra~- 
mids give aquick comprehensible picture of the pop- 
ulation structure, useful in orienting policies to the 
type of people in the Center at any given time. 

The following statements were made, 
upon request, concerning the value of community 
analysis. The interviews were recorded immediately 
after they occurred; they are paraphrases rather 
than quotations, but are believed to be a close ap- 
proximation to what was said. 

The Project Director stated that he found 
community analysis most useful because it was an 
independent opinion indicative as to whether the com- 
munity was going along with the administration or 
not, As aresponse toaleading question, he said that 
it was one of the sets of facts he always took into 
consideration before making an administrative deci- 
sion. He added that he read community analysis re- 
ports more carefully than any other reports. He 
further said that now he was particularly concerned 
with the present policy of Center closing, and that 
the role of community analysis in such a crisis situ- 
ation was extremely important, 

The further statement was made that he 
does not always agree withsome of the details of the 
community analysis reports, but that he always for- 
wards them to Washington without change of‘a word. 

The Assistant Project Director, Commu- 
nity Management Division, made statements to the 
following effect. First, insofar as the Administra- 
tion was receptive to community analysis findings, 
jt was enabled to discover the needs of the people, 
and thereby to meet them as far as possible within 
the administrative instructions. He used them in 
making his decisions and considered the opinions of 
the Community Analyst as a balance to the opinions 
of the section heads; in any major decision respect- 
ing one section, he considered primarily the opinion 
of the section head, but used the knowledge of the 
Community Analyst to modify their decisions in some 
cases, 

Asa means of communication, he believes 
written reports useful, probably essential, but favors 
the informal conference. In this way, an_ inter-. 
change of opinion can be developed, not possible if 
confined to the written report. 

He gave three examples of fields in which 
community analysis had proved very useful. The 
first was in the field of relocation. The Community 
Analyst has been able to submit conclusions which 
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not only showed community reactions to the reloca- 
tion program, and to the program of center closing, 
but his findings also suggested new approaches to 
the problem. Secondly, the Analyst has always fol- 
lowed the development of the Community Councils 
very closely, and his findings and opinions have been 
utilized. Thirdly, in his dealings with the hospital, 
always a delicate point inthe community, he has been 
aided by reports of the Analyst upon community re- 
actions to hospital policies, to hospital officials, and 
upon reports of internal tensions within the hospital. 

Asked specifically, the Assistant Project 
Director agreed that statements made by informants 
to the Analyst should be considered privileged com- 
munications, If the Analyst is to do his work prop- 
erly, he must gain the confidence of a sufficient 
number of people. To retain that confidence, he must 
not divulge what they have said if they themselves 
would not want their names to be known. Hence the 
sources of information must be kept confidential, 
unless they are publicly available in minutes of 
meetings or conferences. 

The Supervisor of Community Activities 
made two statements as to the use of community 
analysis, First, the Analyst describes the cultural 
medium within which the Supervisor must organize 
his activities. 
social changes which necessitate changes in the di- 
rection and emphasis of community activities. 

Taking into account the statements just 
noted, together with other less formal statements 
made by Administrative Officers, and adding the ex- 
perience acquired by two years in the W.R.A., the 
Community Analyst ventures the following opinions 
as to the usefulness of community analysis, 

Any administrative action involving a group 
of people has certain results, These results are, to 
a degree, predictable in a social setting which the 
Administrator knows and understands. Thus a good 
Administrator can, to some extent, predict the con- 
sequences of his actions ina traditional setting where 
the attitudes and motivations are those which he 
shares, which are part, in effect, of the culture of 
whichthe Administrator isamember,. To the degree 
that the culture of the Administrator and that of the 
people he administers are different, the results of 
any administrative action will be unpredictable, or 
predictable with a great margin of error. 

Cultural differences may exist because of 
regional, occupational or social class differences, 
because of differences of cultural origin or because 
of differences in the social situation. The problems 
presented toan Administrative Officer of the W.R.A. 


Second, the Analyst is able to note - 


are accentuated chiefly by two of these factors: dif-— 
ferences of cultural origin, and differences in the so- 


cial situation; by the latter is meant the differences 


created by the facts of evacuation and isolation in a 
relocation center, : 
‘A good Administrative Officer will, in 


time, learn what is likely to happen; the difficulty 


lies in the fact that it takes time to learn empirical- 
ly, and during that period of learning, mistakes will 
inevitably be made. The Community Analyst has the 
professional qualifications to discover the social 
organization, attitudes and reactions of a_ social 
group, the time to make the requisite studies, and 
the experience to interpret his findings and to apply 
them to new situations. Hence he is in a position to 
offer information and advice upon administrative pol- 
icies, upon their probable and actual results, and 
thus to diminish the possibility of mistake. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to 
minimize the importance of community analysis, in 
other quarters to exaggerate it. The truth lies 
somewhere in the middle. Since the Community 
Analyst is trained to discover and interpret social 
facts, he is less likely to be mistaken in that field 
than one not so trained. On the other hand, the so- .: 
cial sciences are not exact sciences. Hence the 
Community Analyst is not in a position to regard 
himself as infallible. He should be satisfied if the 
Administration accepts his information as_ well- 
founded, and his advice as worthlistening to, and not 
feel that other people are grossly in error if they do 
not adopt his suggestions without change. 

_ The position of the Analyst in the Admin- 
istration might thus be that of an expert, whose ad- 
vice should be available on all relevant occasions, 
It would be useful if he attended all important con- 
ferences, both to know what is happening, and to be 
present with information or opinion as required. 
There can be no blueprint as to what conferences he 
should or should not attend; that will depend, in the 
final analysis, upon the confidence accorded him by 
whoever conducts the meeting. The principle can 
merely be stated. 

Administrative decisions are made, in the 
long run, on the basis of a complexity of factors, of 


_ which the factors adduced by the Community Analyst : 


areonly one group. For example, Project decisions 


_ may be made withan eye to the attitudes of the com- 


munity, the‘ attitudes of the staff, public opinion and . 


. Washington instructions. Functionally, the Commu-: 


nity Analyst is required to report only on the attitudes 
of the community, though he may, as a matter of com- 


, Mon sense, have opinions on the other factors. 
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The Assistant Project Director made the 
point that community analysis was useful to the Ad- 
ministration only insofar as the Administration is 
receptive to it. If it is to be useful, it follows that 
Administrative Officers should know something about 
it, its uses and its limitations. As the Community 
Analyst increases his knowledge of practical admin- 
istration, his usefulness to Administration will in- 
crease, Similarly, as the Administrative Officer's 
knowledge of social analysis increases, so will its 
value to him increase. 

The foregoing remarks were intended to 
apply only to community analysis within the W.R.A. 
It is obvious that they have potentially a much wider 
application. After the war, and, indeed, even during 
its concluding phases, there will arise many situa- 
tions where the results of any administrative acts 
will be problematical. The social upheavals caused 
by the war will accelerate social change afterwards, 
and motives and attitudes which could formerly be 
taken for granted willthen be modified. Thus social 
analysis could be made auseful instrument of govern- 
ment, particularly in those government agencies 
which will control large social groups. Presumably 
this point will be made in the final report of the 
Washington office of the community analysis section. 
It is simply mentioned here. 


Il, THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF A RELO- 
_CATION CENTER 


1. Brief Social History 

The Center came into existence as the 
residence of an -evacuee group when the first train- 
load arrived on July 20, 1942. These first arrivals 
were 520 people from Turlock Assembly Center who 
had volunteered to be the pioneers. They settled in 
the partially completed blocks in Canal (Camp I) and 
immediately began the work of setting up mess 
halls, warehouses and supplies. Those of this group 
who remain reside in blocks 3, 4, 5 and.6. 

They had just two weeks to ‘straighten 
away, when other arrivals began. One trainload ar- 
rived each day on August 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 11 from 
Sanger, California, these being people from Military 
Area No, 2, who had not been collected into Assem- 
bly Centers. On August 12, 13, and 14 the rest of 
the people from Turlock Assembly Center arrived. 
From August 21 to Sept. 5, ten trainloads arrived 
from Tulare Assembly Center. On October 17, 
small trainloads arrived from Stockton, Fresno, and 


1+ For population changes at Center see Appendix A. 
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Lodi. October 18, 19 and 27 each saw the arrival of 
a trainload from Santa Anita Assembly Center. 

The immediate origin of the people was, 
thus, as follows: 


Turlock Assembly Center 


4 trainloads 2030 
By Direct Entry from Sanger, 
Stockton, Lodi, and Fresno 

7 trainloads ° 2918 
Tulare Assembly Center. 

10 trainloads 4923 
Santa Anita Assembly Center 

3 trainloads 1271 
Total group arrivals by Oct, 27 11,142 

Transfers from other centers followed | 


fromtimeto time, The peak population was reached 
on Feb. 7, 1943, being 13,321.1 

The early months were months of hard- 
ship. Most of the people arrived in the period of 
greatest heat. Basic facilities there were, but not 
all installations were completed. The holes and 
trenches in which water pipes were placed were in 
many cases uncovered, Sandstorms raged without 
any grass or shrubbery to diminish or alleviate 
them. Possibly worst of all, people arrived before 
housing was ready for them. 

Even today, some residents get bitter 
when they talk about the overcrowding. They also 
speculate on how it happened, and give it as a typical 
example of W.R.A. inefficiency. By August 31, the 
population of Canal had risen to 5400; if every avail- 
able apartment had been inhabited to the limit of the 


‘housing standard, the community could have taken 


only 4800. Thus families doubled up, people slept 
in laundry rooms, block managers! offices and rec- 
reation halls. 

On August 21, Butte camp was opened and 
by August 31, it held 3000 people. It eventually be- 
came the larger camp, its population rising through 
the succeeding months until by March 31, 1943 it had 
a population of 8301. Canal's population began to 
drop; several blocks moved from Canal to Butte as 
housing became available. By March 31, 1943, the 
population of Canal was reduced to about 4950. This 
still left it crowded, a condition not relieved until 
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segregation; but the housing crisis was probably 
passed by the end of October. 

By and large, Canal received the people 
from Turlock Assembly Center and from Military 
Area No, 2. Butte received the people from Tulare 
Assembly Center and Santa Anita Assembly Center, 
Three blocks and some families moved from Canal 
to Butte, so that there are people in Butte from Tur- 
lock and Military Area No, 2. But in spite of these 
exceptions, the communities were already differen- 
tiated on the basis of their points of origin. 

Community government began to 
shape early. 
council; the block managers held weekly meetings; 
and temporary community councils were established 
on Sept, 14 in Canal and Sept. 28 in Butte. These 
developments will be more comprehensively noted 
in the section on community government. 

The earlier hardships were those of heat, 
dust, shortage of sanitary facilities andovercrowd- 
ing. As winter drew on, another hardship emerged; 
shortage of heating stoves, By the end of December 
oil stoves were installed in all apartments but inthe 
meantime many people had suffered. 

The next crisis was not material; Army 
registration began. The Army teams arrived on 
Feb. 8, 1943 and left early in March. During this 
period there was bitterness, suspicion and conflict. 
At the end, the responses to Question 28,2 stood as 
follows: , 


take 


Responses to Question No. 283 


Citizens: Total Negative Positive 
Male 2542 879 1663 
Female 2394 244 2150 
Total 4936 1123 3813 
Aliens: 
Male 2'750 1 2748 
(1 did not an- 
swer) 
Female 1877 0 1874 
(3 did not an- 
SWeT), 509 
Total 4627 1 (4 did not an- 
swer) — 


a. Question 28, 


From the beginning, each block had a, 
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Contemporary reports give the details and 
the interpretation of this episode better than can be 
done now, particularly as the Community Analyst was 
not present during registration. Only three com- 
ments will be made. First, the evidence is conclu- 
sive that the negative responses to the loyalty ques- 
tion were: given from a variety of motives. Some 
were doubtless disloyal. Others responded from con- 
fusion as to the issues involved; the coupling of vol- 
unteering for the Army along with registration, was 
one of the main contributions to that confusion. Still 
others responded negatively because of resentment 
at evacuation, protest against registration or other 
similar motives. And there is evidence that pres- 
sures of various kinds were brought to bear upon the 
registrants, 

Secondly, registration colored evacuee~- 
staff relationships forthe rest of the year. Of those 
who responded No, several hundred applied to change 
the answer to Yes; the consequent hearings turned 
the W.R.A. staff into a quasi-judicial body, with 
powers to decide for or against segregation. Even 
in 1945, a small number of families bear resent- 


' ments at registration and its consequences. 


Thirdly, the camp was divided into "loyals" 
and "disloyals". This resolved itself into a question 
of destination; the sending of the "disloyal" to Tule 
Lake meant the breaking of friendships and some- 
times even the division of families. Consequently, 
in the ensuing months, the camp was in a depressed 
mood, By July, some people were saying that never 
had the spirits of the people sunk so low. 

Registration also had one unfortunate by- 
product. It had been considered necessary to re- 
move some people believed to be troublemakers. In 
particular, some leaders of the Seinen-Kai (Young 
People's Association) were believed, with good evi- 
dence, to be pro-Japanese, or at least anti-Adminis- 
tration, A few were removed to Moab, The conse- 
quence was that, for a long time, the people were 
afraid that any anti-Administration word or deed 
would lead to summary removal; this fear continued 
well into 1944, 

While these events were socially disrup- 
tive, concurrent events were socially constructive. 
The temporary community councils had named a 
committee to draftthe permanent constitution. This 
was forwarded to Washington in May. Word of ap- 


in essence, asked if respondent would swear loyalty to the United States and foreswear pos- 


sible allegiance to other potentates, including the Emperor of Japan. 


ported in detail in May, 1943. 


‘The details of differential responses to Question No. 27 and No. 28 are not given. 


The results were re-~ 
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proval reached the Project on July 9, 1943, It was 
approved by the electors of Canal on August 30 and 
in Butte on September 6. The reception of the con- 
stitution was unenthusiastic but it did mark a point 
in social reorganization. The new councils were 
elected in Canal on September 14 and in Butte onSep- 
tember 28, 1943, i 

In the meantime, the segregation move- 
ment was under way. On July 22, interviews of appli- 
cants for repatriation were begun and on July 26 
hearings for all those who had answered negatively 
to Question 28 were instituted, This went on through 
most of the month of August. On Sept. 1, those who 
had been selected to return to Japan on the Gripsholm, 
77 in number, left the Center. 

The segregation movement to Tule Lake 
began on Oct, 1. Four trainloads, carrying a total 
of 1915 segregees left, the last departure being Oc- 
tober 6, 

Following segregation there was a period 

- of relative quiet. The community gradually recov- 
‘ ered from the severing of social bonds, and much 
work ofa constructive nature went on. TheCommu- 
nity Councils functioned. Some mistakes were made 
and the councillors were at first unsure of them- 
selves and ignorant of procedure and of their func- 
tions. Moreover, the Administration had much to 
’ learn about working with an elected council. Evi- 
dence of improved relationships was the reaction to 
an incident on December 8, On that date, a young 
man, temporarily insane, walked past the sentry at 
the gate and was shot and wounded. The public re- 
action was very quiet. If the incident had occurred 
before segregation there would probably have been 
an uproar, : 

At the end of 1943, new councils were 
elected, according to the Constitution, to take office 
at the beginning of 1944. Three incidents are de- 
serving of notice, On January 27, the Bataan atroci- 
ties were announced, The Community Councils 
passed resolutions condemning these atrocities, The 
Issei members of the councils reacted violently and 
resentfully. The communities were opposed, and the 
councils sunk in popular esteem. Some people stated 
that it was the most upsetting incident since regis- 
tration. The incident served to bring to notice two 
facts: first, the cultural attachment of the Issei to 
Japan; second, the emergence of the Issei as overt 
leaders. Relocation had disproportionately dimin- 
ished the Nisei; it was now evident that the Center 
had become primarily an Issei community. 

The next incidentto note is the reapplica- 
tion of selective service to the evacuees. The an- 
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nouncement met a mixed reception. It was unpopu- 

lar with the Issei, and many Nisei felt that it was 

unfair to deprive them of their constitutional, rights 

and at the same time force them to fight for their 

country. After much discussion it was finally re- 

solved to submit a petition. In the petition, loyalty . 
was affirmed, selective service was accepted, and 
equal treatment and restoration of constitutional 
privileges were asked. This petition was signed by 

most of the Nisei of military age and sent to the 

President. Some members of the Administration 

objected to any petition being sent. The Community 
Analyst differed from them, There was enough dis- 

satisfaction that some expression of it was needed. 

That expression was made in an unobjectionable way 
in the petition; loyalty and acceptance of selective 
service were not made conditional upon restoration 
of rights; the latter were merely petitioned for. It 
was probably one of a number of factors which con- 
tributed to the record of this Project of not having a 
single refusal to serve. 

The third everit was the growing dissatis- 
faction of the councils in themselves and in their 
usefulness. This found expression in March and 
April in various discussions as to changes in form, 
No great changes were, in fact, made, but procedures 
were smoothed, and minor improvements made them 
more efficient. Since that period, the usefulness of 
the councils has increased. 

In Jung 1944, 2051 people were transferred 
from Jerome Relocation Center to Gila, Two facts 
are worth noting. First, the arrangements for their 
reception worked excellently. The Jerome people 
had lefttheir camp with reluctance, and resented its 
closing. Many did not want to come to Gila, as they 
feared the heat. Nevertheless, the reception was so 
well conducted that the new arrivals settled into 
camp and were absorbed with very little trouble. 
Secondly, in this reception, the Community Councils 
took the lead, thus helping in the restoration of their 
self-esteem. Block Managers also participated 
wholeheartedly. 

The year 1944 as a whole was marked by 
two tendencies, The first was the increasing coop- 
eration which developed between the residents and 
the Administration, The second was the progress of 
relocation. 

Concerning the first, there did not develop 
any major difference between people and Administra- 
tion, and there was increasing mutual understanding. 
In June the mid-year elections to the Community 
Councils were held. In Butte, there was little change 
in personnel and the executive board remained in- 
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tact. In Canal there were large changes in both 
councils and board, but this was because of local 
politics and not because of administrative friction. 
In the ensuing months each council elected a new 
chairman, but there was little change of policy though 
procedures became more efficient. In.September, 
with manpower shortage looming, the councils ap- 
pointed manpower commissions, The principles 
were laid down by which essential services were to 
be kept operating, a very useful achievement. To- 
wards the end of the year, there was some dissatis- 
faction with the Butte council on the part of the res- 
idents; it was felt that they had cooperated too whole- 
heartedly with the Administration, The result was 
that, at the next election in December, there was a 
definite overturn, The useful maximum of harmony 
had been overpassed; there is apparently an inerad- 
icable factor of resentment which must find expres- 
sion. The Canal council avoided this difficulty by 
finding minor issues with the Administration. In 
‘spite of these small differences, it was a period of 
surprising peace and harmony. 

This was achievedin spite of the continual 
losses of key residents as aresult of relocation. The 
net relocation figures for the year were 2696. Those 
relocating included, of course, an undue proportion 
of the able and the physically fit, so that, with each 
succeeding monththere were departures of residents 
whose cooperation had been depended upon, The 

. population trend was reversed twice; first in June, 
when the people from Jerome arrived; and second, 
during the last months of the year when the returns 
of short term, seasonal and trial indefinite leaves 
outnumbered the departures, But the population of 
December 31, 1944 included fewer able-bodied men 
anda larger proportion of the old and the very young 
than at any previous time in the history of the Cen- 
ter, 

The all-absorbing consideration in the 
year 1945 is, of course, the announced opening of 
the West Coast and the closing of the Centers. The 
announcement was made on December 17, 1944, 
Those immediately interested were some property 
owners who wished to return as soon as possible, 
The vast majority took some time to let the news 
“sink in, At the present time, a large minority have 
gone or have made plans to go. The majority are 
yet undecided, This topic will be discussed more 
fully at the end of this report. 

If one wishes to sum up the history ina 
few words it might be phrased as follows. The 
months of July to October, 1942, were months of 
hardship, and intensification of resentments, in 


-ences of personality. 
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which, nevertheless, the community began to be or- 
ganized. November, 1942 tothe endof January, 1943, 
were months of organization. February and March, 
1943 were months of confusion and conflict because 
of the issues raised at registration. From March, 
1943 to October, 1943, there was an increase in con- 
structive organization, but the outstanding facts were 
the preparations for the completion of segregation. 
The winter of 1943-1944 probably witnessed the 
height of social and constitutional organization, be- 
cause, while there were some conflicts, events showed 
that the constructive efforts had borne fruit. The 
fact was demonstrated by the painless absorption of 
2000 people from Jerome in June, 1944, The year 
1944 was a year of partial relocation and of more 
complete emergence of Issei leadership; it was also 
a period of harmonious relationships. The first 
months of 1945 are overshadowed by the announced 
closing of the Centers andthe beginning of the break- 
down of a highly integrated, complex social group. 


2, The People’ 

The people who came as evacuees to this 
Center had in common the fact of their Japanese or- 
igin, The Issei had in addition their Japanese citi- 
zenship. But the differences were probably greater 
than the similarities, 

To analyze the 16,000 and more people 
who have, at one time or another been in this Center 
would be an undertaking too great for the present 
report. If locality groups are taken as the basis, 
they could be subdivided by economic, occupational, 
social class or religious groupings. Many of these 
subdivisions could again be redivided on the basis of 
the degree of assimilation of American culture. And 
within each of the minor divisions there are differ- 
In this report will first be 
mentioned certain factors common to all groups, 
followed by notes on differences between locality 
groups. All of these notes are made on the basis of 
studies made in the Relocation Center; the Commu- 
nity Analyst has never studied Japanese or Japanese- 
Americans in California. 

Of Japanese cultural traits which survived 
in some degree, only a few will be mentioned here. 
First to note is the attachment to Japanese culture. 
This has become very evident in the life in a reloca- 
tion center and partly conditions that life. It shows 
itself in interest in Japanese sports and games, in 
Japanese drama and in the several clubs which exist 
for the rendition of Japanese ancient verse. - 

There is great attention paid to the verbal 
and gestural rituals of social relationships. Under . 
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- certain conditions, the correct words must be ut- 
_ tered, proper bows made, and social events which, 
in America, are casual, are the occasion for a good 
deal of formality. The casualness of the American 
staff members has led to a number of minor misun- 
derstandings. The Issei seldom express these mis- 
understandings, but they cause resentment, 

The Japanese in America are industri- 
ous, In spite of the laxity of employment standards 
in the Center this habit of industry persists, Pos- 
sibly it has been one of those factors which has made 
administration relatively easy. An indolent popula- 
tion would have had timeto create many more prob- 
lems than has been the case here, 

Last trait to be mentioned, the Japanese 
family solidarity has persisted, That some changes 
in the form of that solidarity have occurred will be 
elaborated later. The trait is merely mentioned 
here because it was one of the factors of greatest 
strength to the Japanese in California and has prob- 
ably been a socially stabilizing factor within the 
Center. 

It remains to note that the Japanese, like 
allimmigrant groups, developed conflict between the 
first and second generations. Culturally, the Issei 
are Japanese; the Nisei are more American than 
Japanese; at the same time, the Nisei must conform 
to some of their parents! opinions, culturally differ- 
ent from their own, This leads to dissension within 
the Center, and, sometimes, within the family. 

The locality groups which came to this 
Center may be divided into two main sections. The 
first were those from Central California, under 
which term is included a city as far northas Sac- 
ramento and as far south as Fresno. The people of 
this group were either brought first to Turlock As- 
sembly Center, or were in the "free zone", and en- 
trained from Sanger, a town east of Fresno, As 
noted, they settled mostly in Canal. 

The second group came mostly from 
Southern California; from Los Angeles and surround- 
ing towns and cities; from points as far south as 
San Diego; and from Ventura and Santa Barbara coun- 
ties, The bulk of these were assembled at Tulare 
Assembly Center, a smaller number came via Santa 
Anita Assembly Center; they formed the most of the 
population of Butte, It is to be noted that there were 
relatively few from the Bay Area. 

The first group were, for the most part, 
farmers or farm laborers, This statement must be 
accepted as being only generally true; there were 
many exceptions, and the group included professional 
men, merchants and craftsmen. But the basic econ- 
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omy was agricuiture, ‘Moreover, the group included 
an appreciable number of landowners; either Issei 
who had purchased land before the Anti-Alien Land 
Laws had been passed, or Nisei who owned it in their 
own right or for their parents. 

The second group was mixed, It included 
alarge number ofcity people. It also included farm- 
ers and farm laborers from Ventura and Santa Bar- 
bara, The latter group were not in an entirely simi- 
lar position to the farmers of Central California, 
The sentiment against the Japanese in the southern 
agricultural counties had been consistently stronger, 
and though the group included some very well-to-do 
farmers, it included a relatively small number of 
landowners. Because of the urban origin of so many, 
the Southern Californians showed a much greater 
diversity of occupation. Merchants, artisans and 
other (though not all) city occupations were repre- 
sented to a much greater degree; but it is to be 
noted that there were a large number of gardeners, 
nurserymen and florists. 

By the time of their arrival at Gila the 
people had other common experiences; the experi- 
ences of evacuation and movement to a relocation 
center, But between those two experiences, the ma- 
jority had added a third; life in an assembly center. 
This latter experience differentiated them from the 
approximately 3000 who had been evacuated directly 
to a relocation center. 

Evacuation itself had given rise to a num- 
ber of attitudes and reactions... These have been 
documented sofrequently that they need not be elab- 
orated here. Forced departure from homes, loss of 
livelihood, frequently loss of property, and all its 
concomitants had given rise to a number of emotions 
and confusions, After their arrival at assembly cen- 
ters, the dominant attitudes were probably resent- 
ment and insecurity. The resentment was directed 
firsttothe Army; lifein an assembly center directed 
it at the W.C.C.A., just as later it was directed to 
the W.R.A. 

The three assembly centers which sent 
people to this relocation center had much in com- 
mon, There was crowding, hastily constructed hous- 
ing, lack of privacy and closer surveillance than 
was the casein a relocation center. In the assembly 
center some of the floors were of dirt; the parti- 
tions between apartments did not reach to the roof, 
The sanitary arrangements were much more public 
than is the case here and, in some cases, even the 
showers were inadequately protected against gazers. 
For people accustomed to the privacy of individual 
homes, these were shocks enough. 
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The curfew law gave rise to the nightly 
counting of heads bythe military police. Some evac- 
uees laugh at it now; the nightly challenge to declare 
their presence seems a joke; others. resent it bitterly, 

At the assembly centers were also raised 
certain political issues. The W.C.C.A, accepted the 
offer of theJ.A.C.L. toassist in camp administration, 
This meant that much responsibility was given the 
Nisei. The Issei stayed in the background in the 
first stages; only after their arrival at relocation 
centers did they begin to assert themselves and to 

take issue with J.A.C.L, leaders. At Gila this did 
not, so far as the Community Analyst is aware, take 
the form of objecting to the J.A.C.L as such, It 
manifested itself rather in opposing the policies of 
many J.A.C.L. leaders and opposing their influence 
by degrees. It also expressed itself in grumblings 
and in informal accusations of corruption. 

The assembly centers are said to have 
differed one from another. Certainly every person 
considers his own assembly center to have been su- 
perior. This seems to have been more a question of 
detail than of basic differences, For example, at 
Turlock, the people never received their clothing 
allowance. It is alleged that the Nisei in authority 
there embezzled it; and a beating which occurred 
during registration time is said to have been a be- 
lated revenge for that embezzlement. Santa Anita 
got a reputation for turbulence, This had at least 
two results, First, the Santa Anitans were not sent 
to one relocation center, but were distributed to 
several. Second, the people of this center blame the 
Santa Anitans for the juvenile delinquency, once ex- 
istent here; if it happened that the delinquent did not 
come from Santa Anita, it would still be said that 
the Santa Anitans set the example. 

Minor differences aside, the assembly 
center life deepened insecurity and resentments. It 
also set the pattern of resistance to Administration 
and laid the foundations for disputes and differences 
between evacuee groups. 

Paradoxically, the assembly centers are 
now looked at in retrospect with a certain kind of 
nostalgia.. The fact of common residence created a 
social bond. Moreover, evacuation at that time being 
but a short time past, everyone seems tn have lived 
more intensely than before or since. Thus, while 
resentments were created or intensified, the tempo 
of life was in itself a kind of a satisfaction. Several 
Nisei have stated that they had "more fun" at the as- 
sembly centers than at Gila. 

The movements from assembly centers 
to Gila, or from the "free zone" to Gila, were made 


-their whole status. 
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in trains, each carrying approximately 500 people. 
The people were brought here under military guard 
and their freedom of movement on the trains was 
severely restricted. Some stated that they were not 
able to get a drink of water for a whole day, and this 
in the height of summer heat. To these hardships 
were added those of the early days of the Center, al- 
ready mentioned. Thus, to the resentments of evac- 
uation and of life in the assembly centers, were 
added those created by "unnecessary" privations. 

These resentments did not prevent coop- 
eration, The essential services were manned with 
surprisingly little trouble; there were troubles, but, 
in the early stages, they did not prevent the work 
beingdone. This is particularly worth noting. Offi- 
cials sometimes complain of the "lack of cooperation" 
of the evacuee staff; actually, it had been on only 
rare occasions that essential operations were threat- 
ened with a breakdown because of labor troubles. 
But the resentments piled up, and found, and have 
found ever since, many forms of expression. The 
resentments' were probably the greater, in that be- 
hind them were fear and insecurity; fear of the im- 
mediate future, insecurity as to the future, and as to 
There were differences of local 
origin of the evacuees. The people of Turlock As- 
sembly Center and of the free zone went to Canal. 
These were predominantly agricultural, Further, 
most of them came from Central California, It is 
possibly because of these common factors in their 
background that the people of Canal became a highly 
integrated and closely organized community. It be- 
came, moreover, a highly exclusive community, The 
people claim themselves as definitely superior to 
the people of Butte, In addition to the factors intheir 
background, this expression of superiority probably 
arises from a complexity of other factors, 

First, the Canal people include a much 
larger proportion of landowners than those of Butte. 
This gives them a sense of belonging to the country 
ina way that leasehold farmers do not possess. Sec- 
ondly, they come from a part of California where 
anti-Japanese sentiment was less felt than further 
south, Thirdly, they were the first community, yet 
they soon became the smaller of the two; this threat- 
ened their feeling of superiority, and so caused it to 
be reasserted in compensation. The fact that the 
administrative offices were located in Butte prob- 
ably added to the need for compensation, 

One more factor needs noting. An appre- 
ciable proportion of the Canal people were never in 
assembly centers, They thus escaped the discom- 
forts, frustrations and limitations of that phase of 
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‘evacuation, This seems to have had two contradic- 
tory results. On the one hand, never having been 
previously subjected to discipline by military police, 
they were more ready to assert themselves; and 
this was probably intensified by resentment at re- 
straints new to them, but already an old story to 
people from assembly centers. On the other hand, 
they felt less insecure than assembly center people; 
hence there was less need for compensatory asser- 
tion of rights. The result is, that reactions to poli- 
cies which may occur in one community do not nec- 
essarily occur in another, For example, the time of 
the evening meal hour was made quite an issue in 
Butte late in the year 1944. It was a matter of some 
concern to Canal, but itnever became an issue to the 
extent that itdid in Butte. On the other hand, the fu- 
‘el oil shortage in late 1944 was taken much more 
seriously in Canal; they felt that they were being 
discriminated against and asserted themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

The people of Butte have never constituted 
a solid social group as have the people of Canal, 
This may be explained by their diversity of origin. 
As mentioned, the people from Tulare and Santa 
Anita included both urban and rural groups. The 
urban groups were, on the whole, more American- 
ized than the rural people. They represented a 
greater variety of occupations. The rural groups 
had been more isolated and more under the influence 
ofJapanese culture. Thus, the people of Butte do not 
unite as do the people of Canal. This may be the 
basis of the taunt of other centers, who designate 
this Center as "spineless Gila". What they imply is 
that Gilans are too submissive to the Administration, 
What may be back of it is that the people of Butte 
(not Canal) do not effectively unite in opposition to 
the administration. And they do not unite because 
their interests and attitudes are more widely diver- 
gent. . 

The following case studies may give a 
little. body to the variations of background and ex- 
perience of the residents. 


Block 23, Age 60, Farmer, Male, an Issei. 
(The man in this case is afairly successful farmer.) 


IT was born on a farm; not physically 
strong and little timid mentally. 

I had an uncle in Osaka, who was in For- 
eigntrade. As a boy when I visited his store he was 
talking to a Caucasian with an interpreter, and my 
curiosity was attracted. 

WhenI was 16,1 wanted to come to Hawaii 
where I had another relative, but my father did not 
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consent, saying that I should be like the uncle in 
Osaka. At last with the assistance of my uncle in 
Osaka, my father consented to my coming to Hawaii. 
: FirstI tried to work in an American fam- 
ily but I did not understand the language and could 
not keep up the job. So I worked for a dormitory a 
part of the time and attended grammar school; after 
I finished the grammar school I came to San Fran- 
cisco and later started a high school; two years. 
Then I got sickand had to quit the school. I was do- 
ing daily labor at the time of earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco and later started a hotel with my friend I have 
mentioned, But we failed. I went to Ogden to work 
for the railroad, Then I came back to California. . 

1 started farming in Watsonville, such 
crops as lettuce, berries, and tomato, making money 
some years, then losing. 

Through my hard experiences I found out 
that bush-berries are safe. Before the war I had 45 
acres of them and in a good year I used to net 
$10,000 annually. 

You have to figure to prepare about $250 
per acre, and clear just about that much. The plants 
are productive about ten years, After that the soil 
gets sour and unprofitable to keep up. 

If you farm lettuce, buy good land and im- 
prove the soil all the time. For bush-berry soil 
need not be first class but select the soil where ber- 
ries were not planted before. 

The soil used for berries is generally 
turnedto hay or beans. But such soil where berries 
were raised once never produces satisfactory vege- 
tables or berry crops again, 

Through my years experience I felt that 
such farming as lettuce and tomato is hard work and 
not sure of profit. Figure out to farm, not to specu- 
late, but sure growth, 

When the war is over, I think we can re- 
turn to California; individually I do not think they 
hate us so much, 

The reason why we had good results with 
berries there seems to me is the climate. There 
was no danger of overproduction as the demand was 
steady. 

The man who bought our farm is making 
twice as much as the price of the berries went up. 

The work is easy if you specialize in 
bush-berries: the crop season lasts only a month 
and half, 

In farming the labor is a very vital ques- 
tion and I arranged with high school students ahead 
of time for their services. With that in my mind I 
expanded the acreage. 
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Other farming has labor problems. 

Inever lost money on bush-berry farming. 
IT had too much time if I raise this one line, so I 
raised other crops, did hard work and lost money on 
other crops. 

Tt specialized on boysonberry which is a 
larger berry. The advantage is that there is ‘no ten- 
dency of overproduction as it is used for freezing. 
There is saving on labor as berries are larger. 

I tried other ways, but the ends of the 
branches which were stuck in the ground make best 
cuttings, which grow faster. ; 

In general, owners of the orchards prefer 
pruning by our race as they attend in details. 

In early days the farmer's profit went to 
commission merchants agreat deal but in later days 


they organized cooperatives and retained a good por- 


tion of grower's profit. 

, Before the war broke out the local feeling 
between Caucasians and our race was good; _ the 
owners of the land profited by renting the landto 
us. Otherwise they had to raise hay and rents were 
lower, 

Some people blame us because our cousins 
and distant relatives started this war, but they do 
not think that we are the losers and they should not 
blame us. I think Americans who stand for the prin- 
ciple of justice will be on our side, 

There are many who had benefit in busi- 
ness relations and when the war is over they want to 
do business with us just as before the war. Those 
who were competitors in business naturally are 
against us; but when the conditions change, they will 
change their attitude. 

When we disposed of our business, the 
farm could be sold at a good price as they know 
there is enough profit. But the farm implements 
and house, we had to dispose of at great loss. 

Hiring good help or poor help make a great 
deal of difference; there is 50% difference in effi- 
ciency. For those who do good work, I gave a bonus. 

This man has savings but has not yet re- 
located. (May 20, 1945.) 
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Block 49, Age 63, Gardener, an Issei. 


I was born in Kashi-ken and came over to 
the United States whenI was 24years of age. I landed 
in San Francisco, stayed there about a month then de- 
cided to be a farmer, and went to Bigs, 75 miles 
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north of Sacramento and worked for the Balfour 
Ranch Co, The work was raising rice and it was a 
pioneer work in California in this line of farming. 
Two hundred varieties of rice were experimented 
and found out that one of Japanese species will do 
well, The ranch was 40 acres in 1904, 

I was there3 years then moved to Colusa, 
the company I worked for was the Moulton Land Co. 
and started rice farming on a larger scale. The 
company had 5000 acres of rice farm and my share 
was 200 acres. Ducks and blackbirds caused big 
damage and rice farming there was a failure while I 
wasthere, But dry beans and bloom corn were suc- 
cessful, After the rice failed we planted deccan- 
grass and made it a pasture for the cattle and sheep 
and earned $4 per acre. The failure was turned in- 
to success by doing so. The acreage of the company 
was 15,000 and 5000 acres were for beans and corns. 
IT sold out my share and moved to Fresnoto raise 
grapes, But the grapes dropped in prices and I 
failed, 

I was interested in the silkworm possi- 
bilities in those days and spent much time as I had 
some knowledge previously before I came to. this 
country, Both Luther Burbank and Dr. Oacis tried 
but they did not succeed so well in those days. How- 
ever, a Japanese made a success in Olivil and ex- 
hibited its products in a department store's show 
window in Sacramento, There were large mulberry 
trees in Fresno which have grown up even 60 feet 
high, The reason of their failure was chiefly due to 
the wrong feeding of the mulberry leaves. They fed 
young soft leaves even at the finishing stages which 
was wrong, In young leaves the starch content is 
good but there is not sufficient protein which is 
needed at the finishing period. That was one of the 
reasons that they raised silkworms but failed to have 
good cocoons, 

I have four nephews and some of them 
asked to come to the United States but I told them 
not to do so as there is prejudice against our race. 
They studied medicine and are doing well. 

The locality where I was born was noted 
for a democratic and cooperative way of living. 
There was no police or warden. The local people 
handled affairs themselves. No criminal cases on 
record that [remember while I lived there asa youth. 

Iamsingle yet. I was too busy and passed 
the time of marriage period, Now it is too late to 
think about marriage. 

This man has not yet laid plans to relo- 
cate so far as is known. (May 21, 1945.) 
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Block 72, Age 32, Store Manager, Male, Nisei. 


I was born in Los Angeles. My father 
had a business on North Main St., at that time. My 
father and mother did not get along well and I was 
taken by my mother to Japan when I was two years 
old. I came back to the United States when I was 
twelve years old. I lived with my father 1-1/2 years 
after I came back. He was killed in an accident and 
I was raised by an American family, I finished 
grammar school and high school, living at 553 South 
Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles. Then I went to Na- 
tional Radio School, near the Exposition Park in Los 
Angeles, 

Then I worked awhile for a fruit stand as 
salesman, then I secured a job in Southern Califor- 
nia Trading Co., of Gardena. The store was selling 
such things as radios, refrigerators and washing 
machines, Later I was transferred to manage a 
branch store in Los Angeles until the store was 

. closed on account of the effect of the war. 

The business suffered badly on account of 
the war. Then I got sick, a case of acute appendi-. 
citis, went to a hospital for an operation. Three 
weeks after I had the operation, I went to Sanger, 
Central California as the rumors were frequent that 
the Japanese in Southern California must evacuate. 
T could not find a vacant house, went to Reedly with- 
out result. Some people around there were kind but 
they didn't want me to pitch a tent around as it might 
attract others! attention too much. I was not re- 
covered from the effect of the operation, Without 
finding a house I had to return to Los Angeles. 

IT went to Oxnard then as my wife's parents 
were living there, and from there we went to Tulare 
together. I can't forget those sorrowful days of 
hunting houses before I gained health! I felt the real 
cruelty of war, 

In Tulare I worked as an interpreter, It 
took 1-1/2 weeks to organize. Mr. M was one of the 
hard workers inthose days, The accommodation was 
poor as it was not organized and equipment was not 
completed. We had mass meetings day and night. 
Mr. M. appealed them to be patient. 

Mr. Honorson, the Director, asked the 
people to form the Community Council. First the 
volunteer leaders took care of affairs, then the Coun- 
cil.members were appointed, Then we had a gener- 
al election but that time Isseis were eliminated. We 
found out it was not a good policy to run the Center 
smoothly and Mr. Honorson worked hard to change 
the policy and succeeded in getting half and half 
representation, However, 1-1/2 months before we 
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evacuated there again we had noticed Isseis are not 
eligible and the reaction was bad. We had the mis- 
understanding that some of the Isseis thought it was 
planned by Niseis. At that time Japanese books and 
phonograph records were taken away. We were sor- 
ry for Isseis that we could not do much for them in 
that Assembly Center. However, we had impression 
that Mr. Honorson was a very honorable and sin- 
cere man and he had done everything within his pow- 
er. He was democratic and friendly. We wanted 
him to come here with us but there was difference 
between W.C.C.A, and W.R.A. and we parted in tears. 
This man relocated in August, 1944. 


* OK KOK KR KK OK OK * 


Block 60, Age 54, Gardener, an Issei. 


There have been some differences between 
Japanese in Hawaii and Continent, and that is a re- 
flection of the treatment they have received in the 
past. They sprang from the same stock but the cir- 
cumstances make them different. 

I came to the United States when I was 
twenty-three. My uncle was in Columbia, studying 
law, and he had friends among well known business 
menin Tokyo and Yokohama and Americans in Japan, 
whose cases he handled. In such circumstances I 
had a notion that I wanted to go to America when I 
was a boy. 

After I graduated from the Yokohama 
Commercial HighSchool I worked for a trading com- 
pany, which was handling Soya bean oil and cake for 
export, 

After I served and was discharged from 
the army, I came over to this country and my first 
experience was in Seattle, I went to the Oriental 
Trading Co, with my uncle's introduction, I was 
there two years but the business was facing difficul- 
ties as it was a depression period. 

1 went from there to Los Angeles; worked 
in American families, restaurant and went to Im- 
perial Valley and Fresno, I have done almost all 
kinds of laboring work, I intended to become a busi- 
ness man but at last became a gardener and was do- 
ing that line of work when the war broke out and we 
had to evacuate, 

This war’ is causing a great change and 
none can predict the future with assurance. 

If my daughter is married and my son 
goes to school outside or drafted, I may relocate. 
(Widower, he lost wife in the Center.) I have a good 
friend, Mr. T, in Las Vegas, Nevada; who is doing 
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well as a farmer and his sons are all educated and 
doing well. 

Relocation is very important, but when a 
person of older age tries to relocate, he must think 
about climatic changes and sickness, etc. If we live 
in California we have no such fear as we are ac- 
customed to the climate and circumstances, But 
when we have to go to new localities we have such 
fears, 

This man relocated late in 1944, 
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Block 47, Age 35, Produce Shipping, Male, a Nisei. 


I was born in Hawaii and as our family 
was a large one, I was independent at the age of 13, 
after I finished 5th grade. I worked in a store from 
13 to15 years of ageto helpthe family. But I wanted 
to keep up study. One of my brothers was in Stan- 
ford University in California; I went to stay with 
him and I finished the grammar school and the high 
school there. I entered a junior college and intended 
to study medicine but could not keep up for financial 
reasons, Then I decided to work for a big farming 
group. In 1933 I was working under Mr. M and went 
to Oceano to do packing vegetables, In 1935 I became 
a supervisor of the packing house. Worked for a 
cooperative in Delano. Became business manager 
of Mr. F in 1939, I was working for Mr. M again 
before the war. 

I went out.for a seasonal work last sum- 
mer, There is a good futurein business but it is al- 
so difficult to get crates and shock materials. The 
business possibility is good but to start newly is 
almost impossible as can't get new materials. The 
preference is given to those who are in business, 
To get nails is difficult. 

If I start business I hope to do so with 
Americans as partners who are in the business al- 
ready. : 

This man relocated to Chicago in July, 
1944 and got a job in a war plant. 
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Block 51, Age 43, Insurance Agent, Male, an Issei. 


Icameto United States when I was sixteen 
years old after I finished third.grade of local com- 
. mercial high school. I was born in Kichiu, from 
where many came to this country. My father was 
in the United States already as a farmer in Teniti- 
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hell Island, near Stockton, California, It was 1916 
when I entered this country. 

My first experience was a helper in soda 
fountain and worked there about 1-1/2 years. My 
father was raising onions as a farmer and I helped 
his work later. 

I had a visit to Japan in 1920, went away 
in January and returned in October. I worked for 
C. C. Morse Seed Co., then for a fruit ranch as a 
truck driver from March to the end of the season, 
Went to Mills, California and then to Stockton and to 
Concord. I worked mostly at asparagus packing. 

In 1925 I started 190 acres farming, tak- 
ing responsibility as the manager, raising peas, 
peaches, asparagus, and seed. Married in 1926, 
Then started another farming venture which was de- 
voted to asparagus. The times were against me and 
IT lost money, incurred debts. People said to go 
bankrupt but I did not. We worked very hard and 
paid debts. 

In 1927, we had a seed farm raising beet, 
carrot and lettuce, worked night and day. In summer 
after the crop was harvested, I sold insurance and 
became interested inthat line. The company was the 
American Accident Insurance Co, In that year I 
moved to Sacramento and became an insurance agent. 
I worked for the State Farm Mutual Insurance agent. 
I worked for life insurance also. From 1927 to 1941 
I was an insurance man, I moved from Sacramento 
to Gardena in 1929, 

Beside insurance, I worked as the Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Association of Gardena Valley 
and also as an insurance claim adjuster. I worked 
on acommittee on recreation for the city of Gardena 
and a member of the draft board. 

When the war started, the F,B.I, took me 
and I went to Santa Fe Detention Camp on February 
22, 1942. Returned to Tulare Assembly Center on 
July 11, 1942. In Santa Fe, I worked as a Branch 
Post Office Master, hospital attendant, interpreter, 
vice-chairman of recreation, a detainees' welfare 
committee. In Tulare, I worked as -a detective in 
police department, Then moved to Gila October 7, 
1942 and became a block manager. 

I lived here in United States a long time, 
my wife was born here, I have parents and many 
children, and I have no wish to go back to Japan. 1 
have five children and one is sick and I am thinking 
about relocation, But I must be careful on account 
of the large family. I will go out myself first and 
find out a suitable way of living, then I will take them. 

I have not any bad feeling against evacua- 
tion, because the authority tried to protect us, I 
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have lost my setup but can't help it under the cir- 
cumstances. We should feel that it is a good ex- 
perience to learn lots of things. All I am looking 
forward to is resettlement nicely. If I can help, I 
want to help innocent farmers, many of them depend 
onme,. We lived this life 2-1/2 years, wasting time. 
They want to go but don't know what to do. "Why 
don't you go alone first? Find out the way, then 
move the family," I advise and many of them agree 
with me. 

This man relocated in April, 1944, to 
Cleveland and later to Chicago, He came back to 
visit his family, then returned. His family is still 
in the Center. (May 20, 1945.) 
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Block 34, Age 32, Female. 


This woman went to Japan at the age of 12, 

and returned after 8 years there. She spent 7 of the 
8 years hating the country and what it had in store 
for her, She lived those seven years in a small vil- 
lage in Hiroshima ken, living with relatives. In her 
last year in Japan she moved to Tokyo, and studied 
Japanese language and customs systematically. 
These studies made her realize the meanings be- 
hind the customs and she began to like Japan. She 
thinks that each country has its good points. If she 
had not later acquired a good knowledge of English 
she would have preferred Japan. 
; Returning to the United States, she had 
_ trouble relearning English. She discovered that the 
relearning process was easier if she took up French 
at the same time. She now has an exceptional com- 
mand of English, 

She went to work as a draper in an exclu- 
Sive dress shop in Beverly Hills. She became a de- 
signer of women's dresses and was very success- 
ful, She was evacuated to Tulare Assembly Center, 

At Tulare she applied for expatriation, 
"for personal reasons" (not elaborated). She shortly 
became convinced that this was a mistake and be- 
fore registration time she cancelled this application. 
She answered "yes" to both questions 27 and 28, 

Concerning segregation, she believes it 
should never have occurred. In many cases it was 
“emotional hysteria" rather than disloyalty which 
caused negative answers. In the case of other Nisei, 
it was pressure by parents, who wanted to repatri- 
ate. "A sonor daughter of 25 years is in many cases 
subjectto the wishes of the parents, especially when 
they remainin thesame household. The father's de- 
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cision is law even though the son may be married, 
and have children, Depending upon the upbringing, 
some ofthe Nisei adults do not know their own needs 
as they have been taught to obey their parents", 

This lady relocated in 1944, going first 
to New York. Present occupation unknown, 


3, The Administration 

The Administration was formed in the 
earliest days of the Project; some were at work, 
preparing, before the first trainload of evacuees ar- 
rived. Recruitment has been continuous for two 
reasons, It was maintained in the early days as new 
jobs were created. It developed later that the rate 
of turnover was very high, While there are some 
who have been here from the beginning and others 
who have been heretwo years or more,a large num- 
ber are the second or third occupants of their posi- 
tions. 

It is not the function of the Community 
Analyst to criticize the administrative organization 
nor to characterize the Administration as "good" or 
"bad" or "indifferent", The aim of this section of the 
report isto make certain comments; these comments 
willeither be statements of evacuee criticism, or es- 
timates of reactions to administrative organization, 
attitudes and policies. 

Organization. The evacuee criticism of 
the organizational structure is that it is too complex 
and involves the employment oftoo many appointive 
personnel, Some of this criticism is rational to the 
extent that alternatives have been thought of. Some 
is resentful; it is based upon dislike of having "too 
many in authority". It is also sometimes based upon 
the naive assumption that ifso many appointed people 
did not have to be paid the money would "go to the 
evacuees", ; 

The alternatives suggested nearly always 


involve the belief that many of the jobs could be per- 


formed by the evacuees. They would concede that 
there are certain types of technical work which could 
not be done, or done only in part, by the evacuees, 
but believe that many administrative posts and some 
of the technical jobs could be assigned to evacuees 
with full responsibility for carrying them out, Be- 
hind these criticisms are certain basic attitudes. 
First, there is dislike oftheir whole status; they ob- 
ject to the fact that they are subordinate in every~- 
thing. Secondly, there is dislike of the existence of a 
group enjoying privileges which they themselves do 
not possess. Thirdly, there is a general resentment, 
finding expression in dislike of the group which is 
to them the symbol of their frustration. 
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Resentment at subordination sometimes 
arises from dislike of the actions or attitudes of 
specific officials, The argument thus runs: if the 
man inthe job acts like that, get rid of the appointed 
official and put an evacuee in his place. 

The more unreal of the criticisms offer 
nothing in place ofthe present plan. They do not ob-~ 
ject to any job in particular, merely the vague feel- 
ing that "there are too many appointive personnel", 

Attitudes, Evacuees object to the attitude 
of superiority, expressed explicitly, or implied by 
certain actions, of the Caucasians over the Japanese. 
This is evident by some labor troubles which have 
occurred, by stated resentment, or-by reactions of 
distrust. 

It is true that some of the appointive per- 
sonnel believe the Japanese to be inferior, This may 
imply abelief in inferior intelligence, a belief in the 
irresponsibility of the evacuees, or a belief that they 


really are asubversive group, and therefore moral-— 


ly inferior. These remarks, of course, do not apply 
to all the staff, but they are true of enough of them 
to give an appearance of justification to evacuees! 
criticisms. 

It is interesting, but not surprising to one 
who has witnessed analogous social situations, to ob- 
serve the number of experts on racial or cultural 
differences which this social situation has created. 
"t have one or two evacuees who are on the up~and- 
up, but the rest of them you can't trust an inch" (i.e., 
give any responsibility); "they will take advantage of 
you everytime"; "they do not understand business 
methods"; "they are loyal to you as long as they 
think it pays"; "they are all right in their own way" 
(but it is not our way); "I don't think the Japs should 
have been evacuated because they haven't the intel- 
ligence to be good spies or saboteurs"; "they don't 


feel things the way we do"; similar utterances could 


be multiplied many hundred times. They imply, in 
some cases, prejudice; in others, it is a failure to 
distinguish so-called racial traits from reactions 
caused by the situation in which the evacuees find 
themselves. The racial experts fail to understand 
that if an individual or a group is not given respon- 
sibility, irresponsibility results, They also fail to 
include in their generalizations the number of evac- 
uees who have assumed very great responsibility 
and responded positively to it. 

The causes of such attitudes are beside 
the point; itis the administrative disadvantages which 
are important. These attitudes, when detected, and 
they are nearly always detected, are the origin of 
much admintstrative trouble. In labor relations and 
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in executive action, these attitudes are resented and 
cause negative reactions. Cooperation is rendered 
more difficult. These points will be elaborated 
later. The attitudes need be labelled neither "good" 
nor "bad"; they can be labelled as administratively 
"efficient" or "wasteful". Much trouble would have 
been saved on the Project if attitudes could have 
been discussed or tested before staff employment. 

Two other types of special attitudes de- 
serve notice, One is that of unreserved sympathy. 
It is as uncritical as the hostile prejudice, The sym- 
pathy is expressed, and reactions are elicited in a 
proportion equally harmful to healthy social relations. 
Some people have labelled it the "missionary atti- 
tude". 

The last attitude to be mentioned is one 
that respects the Japanese but believes they are dif- 
ferent. In terms of relationships it involves a sep- 
aration of staff and evacuee except in those rela- 
tionships which are official, and which are essential 
to administrative and operational functions. It in- 
volves a racial segregation, but ona basis of respect, 

There is no "official" attitude in this Cen- 
ter, The nearest approach to it is the last. Public 
opinion encourages the members of the staff to as- 
sociate with each other in recreational activities, 
and to avoid undue intimacies with evacuees. The 
results of this attitude combined with others will be 
elaborated in the next section. 

There are, of course, some members of 
the staff who can operate witha minimum of racial 
bias. They candeal with evacuees almost, if not quite 
as if racial differences did not exist or did not mat- 
ter, But probably the majority of the staff is biased 
to some degree or other by prejudice of some sort. 

Policy-making. The broad policies of the 
W.R.A. are, of course, made at Washington; in some 
cases, details are worked out there. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Project Director, after taking such 
advice as he believes necessary, to work out the 
means of applying these policies and, also to adopt 
Project policies in fields not covered by Washington 
regulations, or in fields left to his discretion. 

In the early days of the Center, very few 
evacuees understood the whole process of policy- 
making. Some of them were apt to regard them as a 
series of arbitrary decrees, made without regard to 
their wishes or welfare. This view, of course, was 
justified as regards some policies; registration, for 
example, was an arbitrary and mistaken policy. 
Some evacuees still hold that view, both of Washing- 
ton W.R.A. and of the Project policies; and many hold 
that view as regards the policy of Center closing. 
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But there are increasing numbers who understand 
that policies are evolved with some care; the cus- 
tom of open discussion of all important policies with 
evacuee leaders has led to this better understanding 
and consequent efficiency of administration. 

Where there is any flexibility in Washing- 
ton instructions, the Center procedure is for the Di- 
rector first to consult a small group of the senior 
members of the appointive staff. This group usually 
includes the Assistant Project Directors, the Proj- 
ect Attorney, Section heads particularly concerned, 
and the Reports Officer. These preliminary meet- 
ings are heldto formulate the Administration's point 
of view, to discover the degree of flexibility in the 
instructions, andto decide upon the means of discus- 
sing the policy with the representatives of the peo- 
ple. 

The next stepis to consult a small body of 
evacuees; this body will include the executive boards 
of the Community Councils, and, sometimes, the 
central block managers, Also sometimes included, 
either inthe group discussion, or by private confer- 
ence, are evacuees whose opinion on that particular 
topic is considered valuable. The point at issue is 
laid before the selected group and their advice and 
cooperation asked, In important matters, the Proj- 
ect Director will make the key statement; in smaller 
matters this will be left to the Assistant Project 
Director, Community Management Division, or, oc- 
casionally, toa division head particularly concerned, 

For example, when the announcement of 
Center closing was made, a meeting of a group of the 
staff was held. As soon as possible, the evacuee group 
consisted of.the executive boards of the Community 
Councils, two representatives from each of the block 
manager groups, and three other evacuees, 
Project Director stated his own attitude; every 
available bit of information was to be handed on to 
the evacuee groups; he wanted no misunderstandings 
such as those which had occurred during registra- 
tion, 

Since there was no flexibility as to whether 
or not the policy was to be put into effect, the prob- 
lem became primarily one of communication. A co- 
ordinating committee was created for the dissemina- 
tion of relevant information, and the various means 
of informing the people were discussed in detail. 

The next step was to communicate with 
the Community Councils and with the block manager 
groups. This step was taken at early meetings. Op- 
portunity was thus given the residents to voice their 
protests, ask their questions and organize them- 
selves. The rest of the process involved improve- 
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ments on modes of communication, a problem not 
yet totally solved. 

Participation in policy-making has thus 
improved evacuee-staff relationships to a very great 
degree. "We have learned how to live in a relocation 
center" was the statement made by a prominent 
evacuee. It may also be said that the Administration 
has learned much about its task, 

This is not to say that the situation is 
ideal. Some people still mistrust the Administra- 
tion, A minimum of this is probably ineradicable, 
and it rests on the resentments so often referred to 
in this report. But useful working arrangements 
have been evolved by which the evacuee leaders are 
givena share incommunity government andin modes 
of implementing policies, and with responsibility has 
come restraint, to the advantage of good government 
and efficient administration, 


4, Basic Aspects of Center Organization 

Much has already been said for Center 
organization, The aim of this section of the report 
is to bring certain facts together, to make a brief 
synthesis of the basic organization. 

First and foremost, there exist two groups 
within the Center; the appointive staff and their 
families on the one hand, the evacuees on the other. 
They differ in status; the members of the appointive 
staff have privileges denied evacuees. They may 
travelfreely (subject to OPA and-ODT restrictions), 
they live a life approximating normal family life, 
and they are paid salaries comparable to those paid 
"outside", The evacuees are restricted in move- 
ment; have family life modified by limited quarters, 
by meals served in mess-halls and by public wash- 
houses; and are paid on a wage scale which consid- 
erably reduces the economic motivation to employ- 
ment, 

This in itself creates a caste society; aso- 
ciety, that is, in which there is a vast difference in 
privilege, in which members of one social group can-~ 
not pass into the other social group, and in which a 
member of one group may not marry a member of 
the other group. The castenature ofthis society is 
intensified by several contributory factors. 

First, there is the attitude of the staff as 
a whole, subject to individual variation; that staff 
and evacuees should keep apart, except in official 
and occupational relationships. Second, there are 
the cultural differences, including the language dif- 
ference (though this difference does not include the 
Nisei), Third, there is the position which the evac- 


_uees feel that they occupy in America and in Ari- 
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zona; that of a group which is, to say the least, ina 
difficult position. Each of these factors is signifi- 
cant in itself; added together they make for a very 
great degree of segregation. 

The results inthe Center are complex and 
not what might be expected. There are resentments 
on the part of the evacuees, These resentments are 
what might be predicted as the reaction of any group 
placed in an inferior position, But these resent- 
ments are much stronger on the part of the adult 
Nisei than the part of the Issei. "The Issei are so 
used to discrimination that they expect it". 

Administratively more significant is the 
fact that there are relatively few informal contacts 
between staff andevacuee. Formal, official and em- 
ployment relationships are excellent; but they can 
function only along established lines. When a new 
situation arises, such as that posed by the present 
problems of Center closing, useful relationships do 
not exist; they have to be created painfully and slow- 
ly; and the "slowly" may possibly become "too late", 

Another result, or possibly another way of 
saying the same thing, is that, in relation to poli- 
cies, there is the belief on the part of the evacuees 
that there are "administration policies", something 
quite divorced from any share the evacuees may have 
intheir making. This attitude has been greatly mod- 
ified by the development of very effective adminis- 
trative procedures for consultation and cooperation, 
already described; but there are some lingering re- 
mains of that belief. Relationships have very def- 
initely improved with this evolution of administrative 
practices and the lingering suspicion is simply the 
result of the total situation, one which good admin- 
istration can minimize but not cause to disappear. 

The attitude of the evacuees to the Wash- 
ington office is complex. On the one hand they re- 
gard it as a potential means of appeal against real 
or fancied grievances on the part of the Project Ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, they join with the 
staff in thinking that some Washington instructions 
or policies are unrealistic, arbitrary and uninformed. 
On the whole, their chief concern is with the Proj- 
ect Administration. Washington is a long way off. 

Only one other basic organizational fact 
will be mentioned in this section; the fact that there 
are two communities. Though under the same Ad- 
ministration, they have developed a number of dif- 
ferences and very definite feelings of difference, 


-. Some causes have been mentioned in the historical 


sketch, The results are various. There are differ- 
ences in the school system, divergences in the rec- 
reational organizations and the Canal Community 
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Council makes a point of passing legislation which, 
while in accord with that of Butte on major policies, 
contains minor variations. 


5. The Organization of Its People 

Some aspects of social organization have 
been discussed in previous reports, This section 
will briefly summarize some of the more important 
relationships. 

Population. Population pyramids show an 
assymetrical population structure. There is an un- 
due proportion of old men, nearly 30% of them un- 
married. The average age of the women is ten years: 
less than that of the men; the median age difference 
in Issei marriages is nine years. 

There is also a large proportion of chil- 
dren, the sex distribution, however, being more sym- 
metrical than that of the older generation. 

The people between the ages of 20 and 39 
are relatively few; and the men in that age group are 
proportionately smaller still. This is partly due to 
the population structure of Japanese-Americans; it 
has been intensified by relocation and induction into 
the army. 

The age distribution of the population poses 
several problems. There is a relative scarcity of 
men at the best working years of life, with its effect 
upon Center operation, It also makes the relocation 
program more difficult, The group which can rees- 
tablish itself most easily has been greatly diminished; 
there remain those who will find it harder to start 
life anew. 

The large number of older Issei also af- 
fects the moral and recreational nature of Center 
life. Japanese standards of behavior, and the Japan- 
ese forms of recreation have assumed a greater 
prominence in the past two years. 

The Family. The Japanese and Japanese- 
American family have undergone some changes as a 
result of Center life. However, these changes are 
not evident in all families, and many exceptions 
could be made to most general statements made. 
The factors making for changes are as follows: (1) 
the alterations in the pattern of life caused by mess- 
halls; (2) the nature of the block organization (3) re- 
location of family members, causing breaks, even if 
temporary, infamilies; (4) army induction; (5) the 
reduction in family cooperative tasks such as those 
involved in family economic undertakings, and in 
maintaining a household. 

In spite of all the strains to which it has 
been subjected, the Japanese family remains a unit 
exhibiting great solidarity. The children, when 
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grown, remain to some extent under the influence of 
their parents, feel responsible for them if they are 
unable to support themselves and plan the future in 
terms ofthe family group. Some Nisei who have re- 
located have shown signs of breaking away but they 
seem to be few in number, 

In some families the authoritarian pattern 
persists. The father gives or withholds permission 
to marry, to relocate, or to work and the children 
seem to be as obedient as ever before; this is par- 
ticularly true of the girls. But in some families 
this pattern is changing. The solidarity is based 
upon agreater approximation to equality. The future 
is planned by family conferences rather than by pa- 
ternal decree. In some cases children take the initia- 
tive, inducing half-reluctant parents to join them 
"outside", 

In some cases, the friction between the 
generations strains family solidarity. Children have 
been known to make plans to leave without informing 
parents, and telling them at the last possible moment, 
This procedure has had varying results. Sometimes 
it happens that the parents veto the plan and the 
children submit; one girl was induced to abandon 
her plans to leave on three successive occasions. 
Sometimes the parents give in after more or less 
bitter arguments: or, sometimes in the case of 
mothers, after resort to tears. In a few cases they 
accept the decision with good grace. 

’ Parents sometimes complain that they are 
losing ‘authority over their children, They refer 
particularly to younger children. They say the chil- 
dren don't learn proper manners eating in mess- 
halls, that they seldom come home except to sleep, 
and that they grow up generally undisciplined. In 
general, this is only partly true. It is true of some 
families that the children do not learn manners. 
But most families manage to keep their children in 
order, aided, possibly, by the discipline imposed by 
the block. Some families avoid some of these 
troubles by drawing their cooked foodfrom the mess- 
halls and serving it to the family in the apartment; 
in several blocks more than half the families do 
this. The complaint of loss of authority is possibly 
true in a minority of families; and possibly the 
authority has become diminished but not lost. 

; Traditionally, the Japanese wife is subor- 
dinate to the husband. She serves and obeys him; 
his word is law. As observed at this Center, the 
wife is by no means as subordinate in fact as she is 
in theory. Whether this is a result of life in reloca- 
tion center or whether it was always so is not known 
to the Cofmmunity Analyst; informants have made 
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conflicting statements. The wife generally observes 
the rituals of respect in the presence of others; but 
thatis only good manners. In many families she has 
a definite influence in making important decisions, 
Many cases could be cited where the wife induced an 
unwilling husband to relocate "for the sake of the 
children", Probably an equal number of cases exist 
where the wife retarded or prevented relocation. In 
many families the wife takes charge of the family 
purse. These statements are by no means true of 
all families; there are many husbands and fathers 
who wield a very great deal of authority, The point 
is that the pattern of female subordination is not so 
absolute as some general statements would indicate; 
probably in nearly all families it is modified toa 
greater or less degree, 

The traditional position of the eldest son 
continues in some families, It may take two forms. 
He may, in some cases, be given authority early in 
life, and be an object of respect to his brothers and 
sisters as the future controller of the family prop- 
erty; or he may be indulged, leaving his sisters to 
assume the responsibilities while he enjoys a care- 
free existence. In other families the eldest son is 
nolonger of significance. This is a very definite re- 
sult of Americanization, Even in some families own- 
ing property, the sons are treated as equals, or in 
accord with their individual achievements, 

When a Japanese woman marries, she 
joins the family of her husband, and leaves her own. 
Her mother-in-law has claims on her superior to those 
of her own mother. This relationship exists almost 
unchanged in some families. Both the mother of the 
girl, her husband and she herself accept the tradi- 
tional modes of behavior. But in some families it 
has completely disappeared, The mother of the hus- 
band is accorded respect as 4 member of the hus- 
band's family and as belonging to the older genera- 
tion, but nothing more. In at least three families 
observed, there was conflict. In each case there 
was a demanding mother-in-law and a mother who 
sought for her daughter's assistance. In one case 
this led to a succession of violent quarrels. In two 
of the cases, the girl submitted to the traditional be- 
havior. In the third case, the husband and wife re- 
located, leaving his mother in the Center. 

The extended family groups have more 
cohesion among Japanese-Americans than among 
the majority group. A man may be responsible not 
only for his own parents, but those of his wife; or he 
may also undertake the support of an aunt or uncle. 
Whether this pattern continues because of the rela- 
tive segregation in California, or because of the 
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stresses of evacuation could not be determined; there 
is some suggestion that both factors are operative. 

The Japanese family has thus undergone 
changes but not violent ones, and there is a great 
variation withinthe group, The most notable changes 
are the democratisation of some families, and the 
partial disappearance of some Japanese family traits, 
such as the relationship between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law. 

The Block. The formation of the block as 
acompact cohesive social-unit was one of the unique 
results of lifein arelocation center. These circum- 
stances which contributed to its cohesion are worth 
study. : 

Physically, the Gila block consists of 14 
residential barracks, 1 recreation hall, 1 mess-hall, 
1 store room, 1 laundry and two lavatories. The 
residential barracks and the recreation hall are 
each 100 feet long and 20 feet wide. The mess-hall 
is 100 feet long and 40 feet wide. The residential 
barracks are arranged in two rows, in each row the 
barracks being longitudinally parallel and 30 feet 
apart. At the end of one row is the recreation hall. 
At the same end of the other row is the mess-hall, 
In the space between the rows are placed the serv- 
ice buildings, At the end of the open space farthest 
from the mess-hall end there is an open space util- 
ized in some blocks for the recreation of young peo- 
ple or children, 

Each residential barrack is normally 
divided into four apartments, measuring 24, 24, 24 and 
28 feet each in length. The smaller ones house not 
more than five people, the larger one six. This 
standard of housing may be changed and partitions 
moved or added to adjust for larger families, or to 
house married couples without children. At the time 
of maximum population, many apartments housed 
more than the standard; for more than a year, since 
relocation and induction have reduced the population, 

many apartments housed fewer than the standard 
‘number. 

The recreation hall, while physically a 
part of the block, is seldom available for the block 
recreation. Most recreation halls are assigned as 
churches, temples, canteens, libraries, clubrooms 
and other activities of community-wide significance. 
A few blocks have a whole recreation hall to them- 
selves, a few have part of one, The absence of any 
recreation center for most blocks has been a source 
of continual complaint from the people. Some block 
managers have tried to compensate for this by as- 
signing empty apartments for block activities. Oc- 
casionally this works satisfactorily but more often 
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not, If assigned to young people, neighbors complain 
of the noise; if assigned to old men, it frequently be- 
comes a gambling center; and if the housing unit 
hears of it, objections are raised because the hous- 
ing unit has the sole right to assign apartments. 

The social cohesion of the block was cre- 
ated from the very beginning by a number of condi- 
tions. First, people who were relatives, who know 
each other, or who came from the same localities 
in California, elected to live inthe same block. Some 
blocks are made up almost entirely of people who 
knew each other in the past, as relatives, neighbors 
or friends. Other blocks may have two, three or 
four segments of people, each segment consisting of 
relatives, neighbors or friends. There are some 
blocks said to be "disunited", These are usually 
blocks in which the people come from a variety of 
localities, 

These elementary factors of block soli- 
darity were reinforced by the simple fact of living 
together. The people ate at the same mess-hall, 
shared the same lavatories with block members of 
their own sex, shared the same laundry, and gos- 
siped together in the open spaces of the block, and 
in each other's apartments. Their children played 
together; and various other natural groups arose, to 
be noted later. 

Block unity became early important also 
because any unity of the community was confused and 
took a long time to become organized. Fromthe 
earliest days, the block has two formal factors of 
significance. First, and of the greatest importance, 
was the appointment of the block manager. Second, 
was the organization of the block council. 

The block manager was appointed by the 
Administration, as an official of the Administration, 
fromthe residents of the block. The majority of the 
managers were and are Issei. Their duties which 
have varied from time to time, are, in essence, the 
care of government property within the block, the 
issuance of supplies, collection and distribution of 
mail, and the transmission of administrative instruc- 
tions, But these official duties quickly became of 
much less significance than their unofficial functions. 
They became the representatives of the block to the 
Administration, they kept peace within the block and 
generally supervised the moral as well as the ma- 
terial welfare of the block residents. 

The further power of the block managers 
pertains to the community as a whole and will be 
discussed under community government. 

The block council consists of one repre- 
sentative from each residential barrack and the block 
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manager. In some blocks, the mesSs-supervisor is a 
member; in others, he attends but is not a member. 
Since the permanent Community Council was formed, 
some blocks have added the community councillor. 
The membershipthus variesfrom 15 to 17. In some 
blocks the block manager is chairman; ina few blocks, 
the community councillor; in one known block the 
‘chairmanship goes to whichever of the two calls the 
meeting; but most commonly the chairman is elected. 
The barrack representatives are nominally elected; 
but such has become the indifference to this council 
in the past year that frequently the representative is 
appointed by the manager. Sometimes, also, the rep- 
resentation rotates between family heads of the bar- 
rack, 

In the early days of the Center the coun- 
cils met frequently. By 1944, meetings were fewer 
and in some blocks the councils ceased to function. 
In a few blocks regular meetings have been main- 
tained up to the time of this writing, 

The functions of the block council original- 
ly extended in two directions, First, they dealt with 
matters of interest to the block alone. They organ- 
ized recreation, This recreation may take the form 
of block parties, or of purchasing recreation equip- 
ment for the children and youth of the block, Send- 
offs, with parties and presents may be organized for 
people leaving. And block physical amenities may 
be improved by painting the mess-~-hall, building a 
cement base for the refrigerator, or similar im- 
provements of the basic facilities, 

; Payment for block undertakings is pro- 
vided for by assessing each family head for each 
specific occasion, This may be increased by gifts. 
If there is a balance, it is held by an elected block 
treasurer, 

Secondly, the block council takes cogni- 
zance of community affairs, This was particularly 
true in the early days of the Center. Complaints to 
the Administration, grievances, resolutions, all those 
of a type which would later have been brought up by 
the block managers meeting or by the Community 
Council, were brought up originally inthe block coun- 
cil, Finally, the block council is an important link 
. in the system of communication between Adminis- 
tration and people. Again, in the early days it was 
more active than it became in the last year. But 
some block managers have used the block councils 
in these past months as a means of transmitting in- 
formation about Center closing. 

; In addition to the council, formal block 
control was exercised by block mass meetings. This 
was particularly true in the first twelve months. 
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Their importance declined, Later on, when mass 
meetings were called only a few attended. Constitu- 
tionally, there should have been at least two a year 
for the nomination of community councillors. Even 
this rule was not observed in all blocks, councillors 
being nominated by various unconstitutional means, 
Two events were the occasion of mass meetings in 
many blocks. The first to be noted is the mess-hall 
trouble in 1943, Reduction in the staff caused re- 
sistance movement, The second occurred early in 
1945, Rice of a type considered undesirable was is- 
suedtothe mess-halls. Most, if not all of the blocks 
called meetings to protest. 

Managers, block councils and mass meet- 


ings are the more formal aspects of block organiza- 


tion, but there exist recreational groups and clubs 
within the blocks, of great moment to the recrea- 
tional life of the people. Not all of the clubs noted 
below exist in all blocks, but most blocks have, or 
have had one or several such clubs. 

Most blocks have a block club. This was 
for general recreation. Its emphasis was different 
in each block. In some, it was chiefly concerned 
with the young people, older people being members 
to support and guide the younger. In other blocks it 
was chiefly arecreational groupfor the older people, 
In some blocks the clubs were strong, in the majori- 
ty of blocks they met but seldom, They were most 
active in the first two winters, Toward the end of 
1944 many of them died out. 

Many blocks had a Young People's Asso- 
ciation, This Association organized parties, outings 
and dances; very occasionally pursuits of a more 
serious nature, such as discussions on set topics, 
were organized, but these were never very popular, 
The Young People's Associations died out during the 
year 1944, as the young people left the Center. 

In some blocks, boys' clubs were organ- 
ized. One of these was noted in a previous report 
(Youth Groups), the Tuxis Hi-Y of block 52. This 
depended for its organization upon a relatively large 
(15-20) natural group of ‘boys from 14 to 18, anda 
leader at hand in the block who knew how to organ- 
ize. This group had a life of about 18 months and 
eventually included some members from outside the 
block. It went out of existence in the middle of 1944, 

Many blocks had old men's clubs. These 
were Sometimes for the purpose of playing gO or 
shogi, sometimes for card-playing. A number of 
them were undoubtedly nothing but gambling clubs, 
Some Were assigned empty apartments, and troubles 
arose from time to time. Most of them are still in 
existence, 
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Just as important as organized clubs are 
the natural groups which developed. In general, the 
children of the block formed into compact play- 
groups, clustering by age-grades. The number of 
play-groups is not identical in every block; the 
number depends upon the age-distribution of chil- 
dren within the block. A typical grouping would be 
as follows: (1) children of 3 to 6, both sexes; (2) 
boys' groups and girls! groups 7to 9 or 10; (3) boys! 
groups and girls! groups 10 or 11 to 14; (4) youths! 
groups with boys' groups and girls' groups being 
distinct. 

Adults also grouped into cliques or in- 
formal recreational groups, the grouping being based 
on common background, locality origin (both in Japan 
and in California) and on common interests. The 
members of any group "drank tea together, gossiped 
together, knit and sewed together, played checkers 
together", 

Within these cliques lies block leadership. 
Leadership within any block rests usually with a 
small group of men, who think alike on most impor- 
tant matters, and who are respected because of their 
ability, integrity and achievements. Wealth is im- 
portant only as asymbol of ability. This group usu- 
ally controls public opinion within the block; if there 
is conflict, the majority is usually on the side of the 
leaders! group, Sometimes one of them willbecome 
block manager or even community councillor, but 
the preferred procedure is to exert influence in the 
background. . 

The above sketchis an oversimplification. 
In some blocks there are: permanent factions and 
leadership is divided or non-existent. In other 
blocks there are majority and minority groups; each 
may have its leaders. In at least two blocks, lead- 
ership rests with an individual; in the one case he 
became the community councillor, in the other the 
block manager, Here it should be noted that the 
block manager is sometimes one of the group of 
leaders, but more often he is a man, not of the 
group, but acceptable to them, He attains prestige; 
he is tolerated by the group of leaders and is per- 
mitted to perform his necessary tasks but no more. 

Leadership in the blocks is nearly always 
Issei, Even in the days when Nisei took overt lead- 
ership in the community, the Issei dominated the 
blocks. This is one of the reasons for the failure of 
the temporary Community Councils and for the early 
difficulties of the permanent Community Councils; 
the real leaders were not permitted to be elected to 
the first and were thus very suspicious of the sec- 
ond, : 
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Over and above all these formal and in- 
formal organizations, there exists a block conscious- 
ness, a feeling that block membership is a unique 
bond. "My block is like my family", a statement 
made several times, was intended as an analogy, but 
with the purpose of showing the intensity of block 
feeling. It is at once an intensely organized village, 
a neighborhood, a commensal unit and an extended 
household, Its unity of feeling is demonstrated not 
only by the way it acts together, but by the intensity 
which develops within such conflicts as occur. It is 
not so strong or enduring a unit as the family, but it 
stands probably next, and its unity gets both official 
and unofficial recognition. 

In suchaunit, the control of public opinion 
is relatively efficient. No overt act is necessary; the 
expression of disapproval is nearly always enough to 
enforce conformity. This conformity is not, of course, 
absolute; there are too many sources of disagree- 
ment based upon origin, education and similar fac- 
tors; but it remains remarkably efficient. This ex- 
plains why the ‘blockfrowns upon youth organizations 
which cut across block membership; the Issei be- 
lieve that such organizations get out of control and 
sometimes lead to juvenile delinquency. The slogan 
is "Keep the children within the blocks". And the 
reason believed is the well-founded belief that if the 
children are kept within the blocks they can be kept 
in control, 

After the announcement of Center closing, 
the blocks celebrated Christmas and New Year as 
they had celebrated in the past.~ Since then, interest 
in» block affairs has begun to diminish; some say it 
is dead. Some blocks have given farewell parties 
and picnics, Others have let block interest die with- 
out doing anything. But the blocks as agencies of 
social control still remain. Public opinion is strong, 
both to keep delinquency in check and to aid or re-_ 
tard the relocation movement. 

Community Government. An analysis of 
the government of the community must include an 
account of the Administration, the block managers, 
the Community Councils, and the block councils; it 
must alsoconsider the reactions of the people to the 
acts of these various formally constituted 
groups. 

Throughout the whole history of the Cen- 
ter, essential control of many aspects of community 
government rested with the Administration; more 
specifically, with the Project Director, acting on the 
advice of his division and section heads, and in ac- 
cordance with Washington instructions, The Project 
Director retained the power to issue Project. in- 
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structions, to veto acts of the Community Councils, 
and to instruct the block managers on matters which 
lay within their jurisdiction. Above all, the Admin- 
istration maintained the power of the purse. Money 
expended for community needs and community bene- 
fit remained under the control of the administrative 
staff, subject to official procedures. The Community 
Councils never had more than small sums of money 
at their disposal. The development of other organs 


of community government is thus a study of the de-- 


gree to which the Administration felt it expedient to 
let representatives of the people share in community 
control, and the degree to which it felt impelled to 
accept the point of view of the people. 

The block councils have already been 
noted. In the early months they dealt with matters 
of project-wide importance. As the community-wide 
organizations developed, some block councils dis- 
appeared; those which continued dealt with matters 
of interest only to the block, They remained impor- 
tant to community government only for the share 
they had in ordering block life, and as links in the 
system of communication. This development was 
completed by the end of 1943. 

The block managers were the first to 
emerge as a group of men which could represent, 
with some degree of effectiveness the needs and 
wishes of the people. From the beginning, the block 
managers held regular weekly meetings, each com- 
munity holding its separate meeting. At these meet- 
ings they received and discussed administrative in- 
structions, brought up matters of material welfare, 
and discussed matters of general interest to the peo- 
ple, sometimes passing resolutions or making re- 
quests to the Administration. During the period of 
the temporary Community Councils, the block man- 
agers were a far more important body. With the be- 
ginnings of the permanent Community Councils in 
September, 1943, there was some feeling of compe- 
tition. This competition continued throughout the 
winter of 1943-44. By May, 1944, councils and block 
managers got on better and more effectively to-~ 
gether, through a process to be discussed later. But 
up until the present the two block managers groups 
have kept their prestige and their influence, They 
are the bodies which have functioned continuously 
from the very beginning, 

The block managers derive their influence 
from this continuity of functioning, from their con- 
sequent relative efficiency of action, from their in- 
timate knowledge of block needs, from the fact that 
they have the control of the distribution of various 
Supplies and from the fact that they are officially 
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appointed. They have, at once, the support of the 
people and recognition by the Administration. It is 
probable that they willbe one body of men which will 
function to the very end. 

The Community Councils began under no 
such favorable auspices, First were formed tem- 
porary Community Councils; these were to act until 
a constitution was drawn up and permanent councils 
formed, They were elected in 1942, that of Canal in 
September, that of Butte in October. They began un- 
der several handicaps, First, they shared the general 
insecurity of the people, and were, in addition, un- 
certain of their use and of their functions. Second, 
they knew they were only temporary. Third, and 
most significant of all, membership was restricted 
to Nisei. This was one of the major mistakes of 
W.R.A. policy. It meant that the recognized com- 
munity leaders could have no part in what was in- 
tended to be the major organ of community govern- 
ment, and that overt leadership was left to a com- 
parative handful of the older Nisei. 

A reading ofthe minutes of the temporary 
councils! meetings, and discussions with former 
members of these councils leads to the following 
conclusions, They discussed issues much as_ the 
permanent councils have since done. Even in those 
early days, when there were many evacuee physi- 
cians, they expressed fears of a shortage, and de- 
bated means to keep medical men in the Center. 
They expressed opinions on the camouflage factory. 
And they touched upon all other major isSues: mess 
operations, labor policies, administrative policies, 
internal security and similar matters. 

Throughout, their uncertainty as to their 
position was accentuated by the fact that they set up 
no useful executive bodies. Temporary committees 
were appointed, but they could only enquire and rec- 
ommend and, in the end, could do nothing but pass 
resolutions which merely amounted to advice to the 
Project Director. Probably their most effective 
contribution was the appointment of a committee to 
drawup apermanent constitution. During the winter 
of 1942-43 their meetings grew less frequent. The 
last meeting was held in June, 1943, 

During this period, it was realized that 
the Issei had no way of expressing their point of view. 
This situation was remedied in part by the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Board, composed of Issei. The 
Community Analyst is unable to report upon its func- 
tioning. He does not know how often it was con- 
sulted, on what issues its opinion was asked nor the 
degree to which its advice was taken, It should be 
reported, however, that some Issei expressed Satis- 
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faction at its existence, so it probably meant some- 
thing as a body which expressed useful opinions. 

The Constitution Committee, appointed in 
March, 1943, completed its work and the proposed 
constitution was forwarded to Washington in May. 
With some minor amendments, it was approved, and, 
as approved, was received at Gila on July 6. On 
July 9, a joint meeting of the two temporary coun- 
cils andthe advisory boards was called, and the con- 
stitution was again discussed, There was little en- 
thusiasm. Ten months had elapsed without per- 
manent representative government and many doubted 
its success at this juncture. The remark "it is too 
late" expressed the attitude of many. However, it 
was decided to go ahead with the plan, to submit the 
constitution to popular vote and to conduct a cam- 
paign for its adoption. It was adopted in Canal on 
August 30, and in Butte on Sept. 6, 

The history of the Community Councils 
has beendealt with in some detail in two reports4 3a 
brief summary is all that will be given here, 

The members of councils were elected in 
September, 1943, and held their first meetings late 
that month. In Canal, the chairman of the temporary 
council was reelected from his block and elected 
chairman of the permanent council. A certain amount 
of continuity was thus provided for. In Butte, while 
some members of the temporary council were re- 
elected, many members were new. As chairman the 
council elected aman who had not before been on the 
council, but who had had experience as one of the 
early Central Block Managers.° Both chairmen 
were Nisei. For the first time, Issei were on a rep- 


resentative council, the new constitution, and Wash- . 


ington instructions permitting them to take office. 
In the first councils, there were slightly more Nisei 
than Issei, 

Inthe first year ofthe councils! existence, 
two main tendencies were evident. First, the coun- 
cil began by being unsure of itself, its position and 
its functions. This feeling of insecurity was accen- 
tuated by the fact that it was not greatly trusted by 
the people, and by many it was highly suspect. This 
led occasionally to irrational opposition to the Ad- 
ministration, to poor attendance, and to attacks on 
members or sections of the Administration. 

There were, further, three incidents which 
increased various tensions. The first such incident 


4* One Year of Community Government at the Gila River Relocation Center. 
Community Government at the Gila Rélocation Center, 


1944. 
Analysis Report, January 15, 1945. 


5* at Gila the chairman of the block: managers is called the Central Block Manager. 
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was the reduction in the number of block janitors. 
This had been planned in December on instruction 
from Washington, and the councils were aware of it. 
They opposed it and hoped to avoid it by negotiation 
and by making other labor force adjustments, Their 
feelings of security, and their sense of block mem- 
bership made the sharing of a janitress between two 
blocks highly unwelcome. No compromise was 
reached and the extra janitors were terminated at 
the end of the month, The councils felt that they had 
been disregarded upon a matter of high importance 
to them; and the people felt that the councils had no 


‘power, 


The second incident arose out of the an- 


' nouncement of Japanese atrocities in the Philippines 


to American prisoners of war, released on January 27, 
1944, On January 28, special meetings of the coun- 
cils were called, At the suggestion of some admin- 
istrative officers,.it was decided that a resolution 
be passed condemning these atrocities. The actual 
wording of the resolution gave offense; it was con- 
sidered too unbalanced and too extreme, It angered 
most Issei, including the Issei on the councils, who 
did not really believe that the Japanese could be 
guilty of such acts. The councils were divided with- 
in themselves, and were objects of dislike to the 
community. 

The third event, not so significant as the 
preceding, was the Nisei petition to the President. 
On the reinstitution of selective service for Japanese- 
Americans, a group of Nisei drew up a petition, ac- 
cepting selective service but requesting equal treat- 
ment, removal of segregation and restoration of 
their constitutional privileges, This pet‘tion was 
signed by a substantial majority of adult Nisei and 
was recognized by the Community Councils, But the 
wording of the petition was considered too mild by 
many Issei andsome Niseiand the Community Coun- 
cil leaders, who had also been among the foremost 
in drawing up the petition, fell into some disrepute. 

These events, combined with ineffective 
criticism of the personnel of Internal Security, caused 
the council members to become disillusioned and 
skeptical of their position and functions and there 
was a widespread belief that the councils were use- 
less. ‘ Moreover, the superior position and prestige 
of the block managers was always disheartening, A 
block manager was quoted as saying, "we are the 
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government; the Community Council isa child's toy", 
and his remarks were generally approved. Late in 
Marchand early in April, 1944, there were prolonged 
discussions as to the advisability of a change of form 
of government, the most favored being an amalgama- 
tion of block managers andcouncillors. Many griev- 
ances emerged; their ineffectiveness, the fact that 
the people did not accept the authority of their elected 
representatives when that authority was used to im- 
pose restraints, and the belief that the councils had 
fallen into contempt, But when it came to the point 
neither council wished to abolish itself; the men ac- 
cepted the necessity to have unpaid members who 
would be free to criticize the Administration, The 
upshot was that the council remained materially un- 
changed, but the executiveboards were given greater 
authority to act, thus constituting a body giving con- 
tinuity to policy and action. The crisis passed. 

The result of the various discussions on 
constitutional change was probably partly deter- 
mined by the fact that, in spite of setbacks and dis- 
couragement, the councils had been learning their 
jobs, and were becoming more efficient. Under the 
guidance of the Assistant Project Director, Commu- 
nity Management Division, they had been establish- 
ing the mechanisms of government, From the very 
beginning, one executive board for each council was 
created... This consisted of four men, under the 
chairmanship of the council chairman; the members 
were paid unless they were employed elsewhere, thus 
ensuring that at least some of them could give their 
full time to executive tasks. A system of commit- 
tees was setup. Commissions were also established, 
the most important being the Judicial Commissions. 
The work of these committees and commissions will 
be dealt withlater, Here it is important to note that 

.their work was useful and constructive, in spite of 
blunders and disappointments. Thus, by March of 
1944 the councils were doing really effective work, 
and had an appreciable share in the control of inter- 
nal events, They thus felt strong enough to carry on, 
in spite of their frustrations. 

The crisis passed, the councils worked 
more effectively. In the month of June, two events of 
some moment took place. First, a referendum was 
heldto decide whether beer would be sold, The vote 
was in favor of the sale, and it is unfortunate that 
the ruling of the Solicitor, that the sale of beer on 
Indian land (even if leased) was illegal, was not con- 
sulted before the referendum. The second was the 
organization of the reception and welcome of the 
Jerome people, This was largely organized by the 
councils and a very efficient job was done by them. 
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By the month of June, 1944, the councils 
had grown in efficiency and prestige, and were ac- 
cepted as an integral part of the community, though 
they were still not immune to violent criticism, 

To bring the summary of the first year of 
the Community Councils' history to a close, three 
other matters should be noted. First, the constitu- 
tion required that anew council be elected to take of- 
fice each January 1st and July Ist. Thus, a second 
election had been held in December, 1943. It made 
little difference. A few old members were replaced, 
but the councils and the executive boards were very 
little changed. 

Second, there had been a change in the 
councils, but that had occurred in the spring and 
early summer of 1944, The chairman, the execu- 
tive secretary and some councilmen of Butte had re- 
located; in June the chairman of the Canal Council 
relocated, so that by the time of the third election 
new leadership had emerged. 

Third, the Canal Council was shaken by 
an investigation into gambling which involved mem- 
bers of the Internal Security Personnel and, indi- 
rectly, of some council members. Faith in leader- 
ship was somewhat shaken, and at the third election, 
the changes in the Canal Council were large. The 
Butte Council, which had suffered more doubt and 
frustration than that of Canal in the crisis of March 
and April, suffered relatively little change. 

The second year ofthe councils was more 
peaceful, In Canal, the new chairman first elected 
was unwilling to act and consented to take the post 
only temporarily. He was succeeded in August by the 
present chairman, The Canal Council worked with a 
measure of satisfaction to all, Minor issues were 
raised withthe Administration, but no major conflict 
arose, and some constructive legislation and execu- 
tive organization was accomplished, In the Decem- 
ber, 1944, election, the majority of the councilmen 
were reelected. 

In Butte, the second chairman was an older 
Nisei. He had succeeded the first upon his reloca~- 
tion, had been reelected for the third council and had 
himself relocated in August. The third chairman 
was a much respected Issei. He cooperated effec- 
tively and honestly with the Administration. Unfor- 
tunately for himself and for the council, there arose 
no conflict issue with the Administration. In addi- 
tion, the chairman was forceful and contemptuous of 
inefficiency, his control of council meetings was too 
tight. The results of these factors were that the 
council members grew suspicious of the executive 
board, and the people grew suspicious of the coun- 
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cil, With the limitations and frustrations of Center 
life, there are inevitable feelings of resentment. If 
the councils do not appear to have some conflict with 
the Administration the belief grows that they have 
betrayed the people. Thus the very efficiency of the 
council weakened it, and by the time of the new elec- 
tions there was much dissatisfaction. Many of the 
older members were not renominated or reelected, 
and an essentially new executive board took office at 
the beginning of 1945, 

The major problem confronting the new 
councils was the closing of the Centers. They were 
instrumental in choosing the delegates for the all- 
Center Conference at Utah. The chairmen were both 
delegates, They represented the wishes of the peo- 
ple and advanced a number of requests made to the 
National Director. Their share in this will be dealt 
with more fully under the heading Relocation. 

Internally, there was a good measure of 
harmony. Both councils cooperated to deal with 
minor issues, notably the recurrent hospital squab- 
bles, And much that a year ago would have been a 
source of conflict has been resolved by effective ex- 
ecutive cooperation between Administration and the 
executive boards of the councils. 

When the Analyst left the Center, the coun- 
cils were still functioning and the elections for the 
new councils had not been held. Two difficulties will 
probably arise. First, some of the most efficient 
councilmen will have relocated or will be planning 


early relocation. Second, it may be difficult to find’ 


representation for some ofthe blocks. But it seems 
probable at this writing that the councils will con- 
tinue after a fashion. 

The foregoing is a general sketch of the 
operations of the councils, It remains to note their 
achievements and to analyse their functions. 

Legislation, The legislative achievements 
of the councils were not many, and legislation turned 
out to be one of their lesser functions. A code of of- 
fenses was passed early in 1944, also a safety code, 
A juvenile code was drafted early in the same year 
but successive revisions delayed its passage until 
September. Other legislative acts dealt with smaller 
details. 

Executive Boards, From the beginning of 
the permanent councils, executive boards were es- 
tablished, These consisted of the council chairman, 
the executive secretary and two other members of 
the council elected by the council. They gradually 
proved themselves to be of immense significance. 
Being paid, they can give full time to the job. Being 
elected, they feel they have the right to represent 
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the people's point of view. As each learns his job, 
he understands administrative problems, The boards 
are utilizedto give effect to the recommendations of 
the councils, to act as a link between councils and 
Administration, and to secure joint action of Butte. 
and Canal asdescribed above. Many minor problems 
are settled by them. One oftheir latest achievements 
was the amalgamation of two mess-halls in accord- 
ance withthe Washington instruction that mess-halls 
be closed when the number ina block is less than 
125, Although the closing was resisted, negotiations 
between the block managers, the blocks and the 
chairman of the Butte Community Council resulted 
in a peaceful solution. Many matters which might 
have become issues have been settled quietly as a 
result of quick action by the boards, , 

Committees, A committee system was 
organized in October of 1944, The committees were 
organized into three divisions corresponding approx- 
imately (but not exactly) to the three main adminis- 
trative divisions. of the Project. Each division was 
headed by a chairman, a member of the executive 
board, and each committee within the division had 
its chairman, 

The committees started off lamely. They 
took some time to learn the job. One of the early 
actions, an attack on an appointed official of Internal 
Security, proved to be baseless and the committee 
lost face, though an acceptable report was eventually 
made, To offset them, there was some constructive 
committee action: The mess committee, for exam- 
ple, sat down with the officials of mess operations 
and discussed certaingrievances, Possibly as a re- 
sult of this, there has been no major criticism of or 
major grievance against mess operations since Octo- 
ber, 1943, a distinct achievement when it is remem- 
bered that feeding is always a potential source of 
conflict, : 
There were probably three main contribu- 
tions of the committee system, First, it was edu- 
cational. Committee members learned the workings 
of the division or section into which they were en- 
quiring, and the budgetary limitations within which 
the operation must act; hence, there was less pos- 
sibility of groundless criticism. Second, prelimi- 
nary investigation often prevented conflict because of 
the opportunity it gave for discussion by a small 
group, Third, if anything was to be done, the com- 
mittee was able to take or recommend the neces- 
sary action, 

The committee system of the first year 
thus, worked, but a large number of standing com-~ 
mittees proved to be cumbersome. Hence, in July, 
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1944, Butte reorganized. Many standing committees 
were dropped. Instead, the three division chairmen 
were charged with certain large areas of responsi- 
bility. As and when committees were needed they 
were specially appointed for the matter in hand and 
went out of existence when the task was completed. 
Canal adopted the same system inSeptember, 1944, 
It has worked with efficiency until the present time. 

Commissions. Inthe course of the winter 
of 1943-44, a number of commissions were ap- 
pointed, each consisting usually of some member or 
members of the council and some non-members, A 
few commissions previously existing had council 
members added to their numbers. In general, this 
increased the authority of the councils. Through re- 
ports, the councils were able to keep in touch with 
many significant activities and to bring to the atten- 
tion of commission members grievances, inefficien- 
cies and suggestions, It is not intended to list all 

’ the commissions here, but to note only the more im- 
portant, 

The Relocation Commission had existed 
before the councils. Some council members already 
belonged to it, It proceeded practically independent- 
ly of the councils except that the councils had reports 
on what it did. It functioned with varying utility. 
Some members were passively opposed to reloca- 
tion, and itdid not press relocation with enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, it was of use to the relocation officer 
in that through it he was able to keep in touch with 
community sentiment and through it to communicate 
matters of importance to relocation. In the last few 
months, he has found it more useful to use the mem- 
bers as individuals, However, some meetings have 
been held to hear reports from relocation officers, 
visitors and evacuees returning from the coast after 
short-term leaves, 

The Juvenile Commissions. Withthe pass- 
ing of the juvenile code in September, 1944, it became 
necessary to appoint juvenile commissions, one for 
each community. They are to deal with juvenile of- 
fenders referred to them by the judicial commission. 
Juvenile offenses have been so few that they have had 

‘littleto do, What they have done seems to have giv- 
en satisfaction. 

In addition to its juvenile commission, the 
Butte Council created also a Juvenile Board to con- 
sider ways and means of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The Manpower Commissions. In Septem- 
ber, 1944, the manpower shortage showed signs of 
becoming acute because of relocation, and it was 
realized that it might become even more so. Con- 
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sequently, each council appointed a manpower com- 
mission. A central body, the Manpower Executive 
Board, secured unity of action in the two communi- 
ties. The commissions drew up a list of priorities 
of claims on labor, calculated to maintain essential 
services. It gave its authority to necessary trans- 
fers of labor. Its most useful contribution was its 
acceptance of the responsibility for labor reassign- 
ments, thus relieving the Administration of the onus 
of imposing these regulations upon an unwilling com- 
munity. While compulsory labor transfers have been 
few, its work will still have importance in the final 
months of the Center's existence. 

The Judicial Commissions, The commis- 
sions already mentioned were important, each in its 
own field. Hence, to say that one is more important 
than another is to make a comparison when many 
commonfactors are missing. However, if one com- 
mission could be called more significant than an- 
other, it is the judicial commission, or, rather the 
two judicial commissions, one for each community. 

, Until the end of 1943, all offenses were 
tried by the Project Director. This worked very 
well, but it was believed better that members of the 
community should be responsible for the task, as one 
of the aspects of self-government, While there had 
been no general community complaints, there was 
growing up an attitude adverse to the Director's 
jurisdiction in some groups, particularly the juvenile 
delinquents; they had a tendency to feel that law was 
something forced upon them by the Administration, 
rather than by public sentiment. One of the major 
aims of the creation of judicial commissions was to 
bring the force of public opinion behind law and or- 
der. 

The Community Councils passed codes of 
offenses in the autumn of 1943, The judicial com- 
missions, each consisting of three commissioners, 
were appointed by January, 1944. The first trial 
was heldin Butte on February 28, 1944, and the first 
verdict and sentence, a case of assault and battery, 
were satisfactory to all parties. 

The first trials were held with some for- 
mality, A member of Internal Security acted as 
prosecutor, and an evacuee, formerly a lawyer of 
California, usually acted as defender. This meant 
that the same group of men both collected evidence 
and prosecuted, a situation that eventually led to 
some trouble. 

Following the first case, there were two 
main types of cases. The first type involved breaches 
of the peace or similar complaints against juvenile 
or youthful delinquents, The commissioners dealt 
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lightly with these cases, usually suspending sen- 
tence, as they did not believe that jail sentences 


were effective, The second type was gambling. The. 


police believed that all the offenses they brought to 
court concerned the running of gambling houses; but 
the evidence showed only gambling, with no gambling 
group or ring. Consequently, the commissioners! 
sentences were lighter than the police thought right. 
Cumulatively, Internal Security believed it was not 
getting the support of the judicial commissions and 
there developed a serious rift between commission- 
ers and Internal Security. 

In April, 1944, the Project Attorney took 
over the training and supervision of the judicial 
commissions. First, he altered procedure, There 
was no. longer to bea prosecutor, the commissioners 
were to make their examination by direct question- 
ing. Second, he trained them in the various consid- 
erations that went into the arrival at the verdict and 
the determination of an adequate sentence. 

In Butte, this training had good effects in 
a relatively short time, Verdicts and sentences be- 
came suitable to the offenses and to collateral cir- 
cumstances, The tension between Internal Security 
and commissioners disappeared. Up to the present 
time, the officers of Internal Security have no hesi- 


tation in presenting cases for trial. There is much. 


evidence that the people are also satisfied, 

Matters were not so soon settled to ev- 
eryone's satisfaction in Canal. Canal had had few 
cases, at first, as compared to Butte. After their 
first few cases, their judgments were not consid- 
ered suitable. In a case involving juvenile or youth 
delinquency as late as September, 1944, sentences 
were absurdly inadequate and had to be revised by 
the Project Director. There was more than a sus- 
picion that the commissioners were being unduly in- 
fluenced by the pressures of certain community 
groups. Since then, cases have been dealt with sat- 
isfactorily. 

The chief offenses for both communities 
are gambling, disorderly behavior (mostly by juve- 
niles or young men), and less often assault and bat- 
tery, 

‘The only other point to be noted here is 
that the total number of offenses is very small, and 
long intervals may elapse between sittings of the 
judicial commissions! courts, 

Two further functions of the organs of 
community government require notice. Communi- 
cation and the Regulation of Conflict. 

Communication, The Community Coun- 
cils andthe block managers are essential links in the 
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scheme of communication. They receive informa- 
tion and instruction from the Administration and 
transmit it to the blocks. In reverse, they convey 
some of the desires or attitudes of the people to the 
Administration, It should be especially noted that 
communication in this sense is not a mere passive 
reception of information. It involves also a process 
of questioning, even of argument, sothat the informa- 
tion transmitted is assimilated after being freed, to 
some extent, from ambiguity. Further, as instru- 
ments of communication, the councillors and block 
managers acquire experience. They build up some 
kind of a background of knowledge that enables them 
to interpret communications with more insight. 
Some individuals are imperfect instruments of com- 
munication, but the two groups have become better 
than any random selection of people could be. They 
are recognized, they have experience and they have 
the opportunity to get exact information. 

In those blocks which still have them, the 
block councils are the next link in the communication 
system, but their efficiency and the degree to which 
they are utilized vary. Some function regularly, 
some seldom, and some not at all. 

Communication is not perfect in the Cen- 
ter. In the final analysis, the efficiency of any com- 
munication system depends upon the will and the 
ability of the people to pay attention, The councils 
and the block managers function pretty well; the 
block councils unevenly; sometimes tommunications 
fail to reach the mass of the people because of their 
unwillingness to be informed. The transmission of 
relocation and Center closing reached a number cor- 
rectly; others still remained in error or in ignor- 
ance late in May because the whole topic was dis- 
tasteful, 

The Regulation of Conflict, Occasions of 
conflict between evacuees and Administration or be- 
tween one evacuee group and another have been noted. 
An example of the first is the reduction of block jan-- 
itors at the end of 1943. An example of the second 
is the dispute about the atrocities resolution. Some 
administrative officers are concerned at their oc- 
currence. The point of view advanced here is that 
the emergence of conflict in regularly constituted 
instruments of government is a matter of congratu- 
lation, 

Between Administrators and those admin- 
istered there are inevitably differences of interest. 
This is the case even when the Administrators are 
chosen by the representatives of the people. It is 
more so when the Administrators are put over the 
people from the outside. One of the attitudes of the 
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evacuees is that of frustration; another is resent- 
ment; and the Administration is blamed for the frus- 
tration and is the object of much resentment. 

When a difference of opinion arises, 
causing a grievance, one of several consequences 
may ensue. An administrative act can rankle, can 
cause indignation or can cause resistance. If it is 
driven underground it may find outlet in an unregu- 
lated manner; it may, as in the case of the mess- 
halls strike in August, 1943, result in action dis- 
turbing to the effective operation of an essential 
service. It is thus most desirable that grievances 
or differences of opinion find expression in a regu- 
larly constituted body, No matter how violent the 

. resentment, if it can be discussed in council it is 
controlled, Debate and executive action follow cer- 
tain rules; and the course of action can be observed, 
and irregular violence forestalled. Hence, conflict 
in community government should be not only expected, 
it should be welcome. It may be a matter of regret 
that differences of opinion or of interest arise. 
Since they are inevitable in the situation, the coun- 
cils and block managers meetings should be recog- 
nized as the best bodies for the expression and res- 
olution of these differences, Occasionally, individu- 
als may find themselves under attack. Unpleasant as 
it may be for the individual, this is a healthier situ- 
ation than gossip and grumbling, Usually the indi- 
vidualis attacked because of some resentment at the 
system, But the total system of Administration will 
probably work as long as the regulated mechanisms 
for adjusting difference continue to function. 

This sketch of community government, 
necessarily condensed, could be made the basis of a 
number of comments, Only a few will be offered. 
First, it suffered from being rather late in starting, 
This lateness was the result of ignorance of the 
problem in Washington, inthe Project Administration 
and on the part of the evacuee leaders, All made 
mistakes, probably because of the fact that all groups 
were faced with an unprecedented situation, 

Second, it is worth noting that the final sys- 
tem was one that was not planned and could not have 
been predicted. In particular, the coordinate influ- 
ence of Community Councils and block managers 
was not part of the original blueprint. 

Third, it is significant that once the coun- 
cils were established, and the lines upon which they 
could work became clear, they can continue to func- 
tion almost regardless of the personalities involved. 
By May, 1945, the fourth chairman of the Butte Coun- 
cil was in office; also, it was his first term in of- 
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fice. The fourth executive secretary occupied that 
post, The vice-chairman was the fifth. All the mem- 
bers of the executive board were new. Yet the coun- 
cil functioned as well as, or better than it had done 
before, This is not to say that the councils could not 
be destroyed; gross mismanagement on either side 
could doit. But granted a little good will and a little 
understanding, there seems reason to believe that 
the councils can continue as long as enough men re- 
main in the Center. 

Clubs and Societies. From the inception 
of the Center, many clubs and societies were organ- 
ized; some were carryovers from Assembly Cen- 
ters, They played a large part in Center life and 
should be fully described. For various reasons, it 
is not possible todo so in this report and only abrief 
outline of their nature and function will be attempted. 

For purposes of this report the following 
classification will be adopted. 

Japanese Cultural Societies 
Japanese Athletic Societies 
Other Interest Groups 
American Cultural Societies 
American Interest Groups 
American Athletic Activities 
The Seinen-kai 

In this classification, the term "cultural" 
is used inits popular rather thanits scientific sense. 

The most important of the Japanese cul- 
tural societies were the Engei-kai societies, They 
produced bothclassical and modern plays. In Butte, 
there were two separate societies, one producing 
modern Japanese plays, the other, classical plays. 
In Canal, one society produced both kinds of plays. 

In Butte, there was much jealousy between 
thetwo societies, One had come, almost completely 
organized, from Tulare Assembly Center, with its 
own officers and organization, Subsequent arrivals 
who were interested found themselves frozen out, so 
that they founded a second society, The division of 
interests into classical and modern was eventually 
agreed upon, but conflict broke out from time to 
time. One of the most able of cas® coordinators 
kept the peace for nearly a year but resigned in the 
middle of 1944,as he found matters had gone beyond 
his control, and in the belief that another would keep 
the peace better. In spite of conflict, many plays 
were produced, and wereasource of great interest to 
Issei and Kibei. Some Nisei also participated but 
they were few in number. 

In Canal, there seems to have been no 
major conflict. There was only one society. In ad- 
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dition, control was exercised by the community. The 
governing board in Butte consisted of officers elected 
by members of the society, whereas in Canal the 
governing board was constituted of members elected 
by blocks, all people voting. The structure of the 
society was thus closely articulated to the structure 
of the community. This was characteristic of nearly 
all Canal organizations. The community, as such, 
had a hand in the making of policies, usually by the 
same device of having block representatives upon the 
controlling body, and the active members of the so- 
ciety merely controlled the technical aspects of the 
activities, This is a further evidence of the greater 
cohesiveness of Canal as contrasted with Butte, 

Other Japanese cultural groups were the 
societies for the reciting of ancient verse. Two 
such societies were noted by the Community Analyst: 
The society for reciting ufai and that for reciting 

’ ghigin. Each ofthese is a traditional form of verse, 
recited (or chanted), There are variations within 
each according to different traditional techniques of 
composition and rendition. These were also a source 
of intense interest to the participants, all Issei; one 
member got out a monthly magazine, in which a 
certain number of verses were reproduced. These 
societies flourished in both Butte and Canal up to the 
time of segregation. After that, the Canal societies 
were too weakto carry on, and those still interested 

' joined the Butte societies. The Butte societies were 
still in existence in May, 1945. 

Other Japanese-type cultural activities to 
be noted are various types of dance. These activities 
were organized around instructors rather than as 
regularly constituted societies, They differed from 
the activities already noted in that they were asource 
of interestto Nisei as well as Issei, and an appreci- 
able number of children and young people were taught 
one or another of various traditional dance forms. 

The Japanese athletic societies were the 

Judoand the Sumo clubs. The distinction in kind be- 
tween these two activities is not only in the type of 
contest or wrestling they follow; it is in the purpose 
behind the activities. ; 

Sumo is aform of popular wrestling which 
is produced as a spectacle for the pleasure of the 
spectators, The performers are thus either profes- 
sionals, or approximating to professionals, Tradi- 
tionally it is a sport of interest to men only, and 
women are seldom spectators, much as was the con- 
dition in prize-fighting two generations ago. 

Judo is considered an activity for the 
training of character, and enjoys a much higher 
status. By practicing judo, the youth learns control 
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of his body, learns to conduct himself within rigid 
rules of fair play and follows a traditional ritual 
throughout. He thus not only acquires a type of fight- 
ing skill but also a complex of attitudes. Thus judo 
has certain possibilities of nationalistic orientation, 
not implicit in sumo. 

There was never any evidence that these 
nationalistic implications ever became important at 
Gila. There was always the suspicion that they might 
become important. Because of the attitudes of the 
parents of some of the members, there was always 
some pressure by members of the Administration 
upon the CAS supervision to have judo discontinued. 
The possible defense of the judo leaders was always 
that it was strictly a body and character-building 
activity, with no nationalist leanings, In any event, 
judo was left untouched, with nothing more than a 
suggestion that instruction be given in English, and 
that it be conducted like an American-type activ- 
ity. 

Judo and sumo were both active up to the 
time of segregation, Many experts and instructors 
went to Tule Lake. Sumo continued in both camps, 
but the performances were infrequent and irregular, 
and were attended by only small numbers. 

Judo also continued. In Butte the class 
numbered about 40, with at least two well-qualified 
instructors. (It is regretted that their exact grade 
is not available in any present notes.) In.Canal, only 
one instructor was left, and he had only half a dozen 
students, Judo was still active in May, 1945, 

Of the other interest groups of significance 
to Issei, only brief notes will be given. Each com- 
munity had an Old Men's Club and a Women's Club. 
The Old Men's Clubs were centers for the playing 
of games and for reading. The Women's Clubs de- 
veloped instruction in sewing, knitting and other fe- 
male skills, Each community had also a Go-Shogi 
Club, This incomplete list serves to indicate the 
range of interests of the people. 

It is significant that Japanese-type activi- 
ties and recreations were so popular with Issei and 
Kibei and so thoroughly cultivated. Everyone ques- 
tioned was emphatic that the Japanese were able to 
pursue these interests far more intensely than be- 
fore evacuation. People had more time for them, 
there was aconcentration of population, and instruc- 
tors were available to a greater extent than previ- 
ously, It is possible, also, that it was a compensa- 
tory phenomenon, Rejected by the United States, the 
people sought refuge in the cultural activities asso- 
ciated withtheir youth, and related to a people which 
had not rejected them, From another point of view, 
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it is significant evidence of the way in which evacu- 
ation caused a return to Japanese interests. 

As a group, the Nisei did not participate 
in these Japanese activities, though there were ex- 
ceptions. Their interests were centered in Amer- 
ican-type activities. The YMCA, YWCA and soci- 
eties stemming from these had large memberships. 
The YBA also developed recreational activities, 
though it always remained closely identified with 
Buddhist religious activities. 

These organizations put on parties from 
time to time which were approximately of the Am- 
erican ‘type. Refreshments were usually American, 
Social dances were frequently given, The dancing 
was unique. It was based upon American-type danc- 
ing, and was believed tobe American by the dancers. 
It was actually a variant, a cultural item character- 
istic of the Center. The rules could be stated thus, 
"Dance as slowly as possible and move over as little 
floor space as possible." All attempts made to teach 
differently failed. 

For the youth there were Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Craft Clubs (e.g. the model Aeroplane 
Club), Girl Reserves and so on. 

Because the majority of the Nisei were 
young, athletic clubs were of great-importance, Foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball were all played in sea- 
son. Some of the teams stemmed from the high 
schools, others were organized simply as athletic 
clubs, some of them for all games, others for one 
game only. , 

The school systems played a notable part 


inthe recreational life of the youth. Athletic groups - 


are organized there. Various clubs based on inter- 
ests have arisen, principally in the high schools. In 
general, the schools have been one of the most ef- 
fective and the most consistent agents of American- 
ization within the Center, Linguistically and in the 
field of recreation they have offered experiences 
which the youth could not get elsewhere, and have 
prevented them from falling too greatly under the 
influence of Japanese culture, This aspect of their 
activities has become increasingly important as the 
elder Nisei have relocated. It should also be added 
that the educational system is one administrative 
service which has given most satisfaction to the 
people, and which has encountered the least adverse 
criticism, 

The Seinen-kai is treated separately be- 
cause it is one group which had more overt political 
significance than any other formally organized 
group, It was founded as a cultural society, with a 
Japanese librdry, and with literary and recreational 
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aims, Its membership was largely Kibei, but some 
Nisei also were members. Though not formally 
avowed as such, it was to some degree pro-Japanese 
and, from the time of registration, anti-administra- 
tion, This was not necessarily true of all members 
but it was true of the group in control. The most 
outspoken leader was so opposed to military service, 
and so against the declaration of loyalty that he was 
removed fromthe camp late in February, 1943. After 
his departure, systematic resistance disappeared, but 
the club continued as aJapanese influence. It disap- 
peared with segregation; the officers ard an appreci- 
able proportion of the members went to Tule Lake. 

All, or nearly all societies and activities 
are registered withCAS. Afull account of their reg- 
ulation, and the coordination of activities should 
show how CAS is organized. Since that is a profes- 
sional matter and will certainly be done in the final 
report of that section, it is merely mentioned here. 

Religious Organizations, The most im- 
portant religious groups are the Buddhist and the 
Christian. Two smaller religious groups also exist: 
Seicho-no-iye (the House of the Spirit) and Tenri-kyo. 

The largest religious group is the Bud- 
dhist. It is difficult to estimate the number of ad- 
herents. The Buddhists keep no membership lists. 
In the Individual Record Sheets 58% declared them- 
selves Buddhists. Most informants say that is an 
understatement; they say that many who were Bud- 
dhists declared themselves Christians because they 
thought they would not get into trouble if they were 
Christians. A Buddhist priest estimated that 80% of 
Canal community were Buddhists. Some think that 
an overestimate. 

Another difficulty is that being a Buddhist 
is not always a very definite matter, There are 
many devout and regular Buddhists. There are also 
many who attend few services or none at all and show 
themselves as Buddhists only at times of funerals. 
Putting all these considerations together, the best 
that can be estimated is that more than 50% and 
probably not more than 75% of the population are 
Buddhists. 

Of the Buddhists sects, only two are rep- 
resented in any numbers, The largest sect is the 
Shinshu; all informants are agreed that about 75% 
Buddhists in the Center belong to that sect. Most of 
the remainder are Zenshu. The Nichiren and Shingon 
sects are represented by small numbers. 

Most of the priests are Shinshu. In Butte 
there were originally two Zen priests; one, the "Bish- 
op" was interned in August, 1943. The other was con- 
sidering relocation in May, 1945, 
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There is one temple: at Canal and there 
are two at Butte, Shin priests officiate at the Canal 
temple and one of the Butte temples. The Zen priest 
officiates at the other Butte temple. However, on 
occasion, such as a funeral, the Shin priests may 
use the Zen temple; and for some funerals, all priests 
officiate together. : 

The services conducted by the priests are 
regular religious services on Sunday, and in Canal 
there is a daily service 8:30 to 9:30 a.m.; weekly 
Young Buddhist Association services; and Sunday 
Schools every Sunday morning. In addition, special 
services ,are conducted; for example, the members 
of the Shingon sect in Butte have a special service 
once a month, following the complex rituals pertain- 
ing to that sect; this service is performed by the 
Zen priest. 

Funeral services are conducted usually by 
several or all of the community priests. The funeral 
is the test of a family's Buddhism. No matter how 
indifferent tothe religion, if afamily is in any degree 

‘Buddhist its members are buried or cremated only 
after the rites of Buddhism have been performed. 

There exist several groups associated 
with the Buddhist Church. First, there is the Young 
Buddhist Association. This has, by some of its 
members, been characterized as the Buddhist equiva- 
lent of the YMCA and the YWCA. This is true only 
insmall measure, Its aims are primarily religious; 
it remains under the jurisdiction of the priests; it 
holds weekly religious services; and its principal 
function seems to be to propagate the Buddhist faith. 
It occasionally assumes recreational or social wel- 
fare functions, but these are secondary. 

For especially devout Buddhists there are 
other societies. The Howa-kai is a group formed to 
learn Buddhist teachings; only those especially in- 
terested belong. The Kenkyu-kai isa society for re- 
search into Buddhism for young people, using Eng- 
list texts. 

The functions of Buddhism may be con- 
veniently analysed into religious, cultural and poli- 
tical functions, 

The religious function will be noted only 
briefly here, as a more profound research into Bud- 
dhist theology would be necessary to deal with this 
adequately. Its philosophy gives its adherents a 


meaning to life, to the continuance of life in the fu- _ 


ture, both of the individual and the society, but it 
emphasizes individual "enlightenment", i.e., knowl- 
edge of oneself and one's soul, Ethically, it lays 
down principles for the guidance of one's relations 
to other people. 
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Culturally, it is a link with Japan. The 
services are all Japanese, and Buddhists are, on the 
whole, closer to Japanese culture than are Christians. 
This is not its conscious aim, but it is nevertheless 
true, ; 

Politically itis negative. It isnot pro-Jap- 
anese or pro-Axis, But the Buddhist is more likely to 
be pro-Japanese thanis aChristian, This will be more 
completely shown when the cultural and political im- 
plications of Japanese Christianity have been noted. 

The Buddhist funeral service shows the 
combined functions better than any other ritual. The 
service is presided over by a prominent layman. It 
includes many religious rituals, performed by 
priests. It also includes many laudatory speeches, 
Atthe final part of the service, all of those in attend- 
ance file to the front of the temple and bow, in suc- 
cession, to the religious symbol, to the dead and to 
the family of the dead. The service thus gives the 
purely religious consolation, mourns with the be- 
reaved, comforts them withtributes to the virtues of 
the deceased and reaffirms the social solidarity of 
the group. Attendance at the service in itself ac- 
complishes the last-named purpose; the bow empha- 
Sizes it. 

Buddhism seems to have become strength- 
ened asa result of evacuation, People are more as- 
siduous inattendance at religious services than they 
used tobe. Some say this is because they have "more 
time", It may also be because the consolations of 
religion mean more in a period of insecurity, and 
because participation in religious ceremonies in- 
creases the sense of social solidarity. 

When asked what particular contribution 
Buddhism has for America, the usual answer is 
"democracy", The Lord Buddha believed all men to 
be, potentially, spiritual equals. He attempted to 
break down the caste system of India. Buddhism is 
interested in the eternal aspects of men's lives, be- 
side which the immediate social distinctions are as 
nothing, Buddhism disregards race. 

This pat answer, which obviously gives 
but a fraction of the teachings of Buddha is clearly 
a response to the particular situation in which Jap- 
anese Buddhism finds itself, Many priests are still 
excluded from California, some are interned. They 
belong to "an oppressed group". Buddhismis "against 
discrimination", Hence, both to aid themselves, and 
to meet a hostile world, they must concentrate upon 
that particular interpretation of their religious teach- 
ings which will find the most favorable response. 

When asked about the future of Buddhism in 
the United States, the common answer is to explain 
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the types of organization which are being created to 
deal with the new circumstances, It is realized that 
the people of Japanese ancestry will be scattered. 
Consequently, efforts are being put forth in two di- 
rections, First, it is hoped that temples will be 
built wherever there is a sufficient concentration of 
Buddhists. Second, a central organization is to pub- 
lish and distribute printed materials, including ser- 
mons and expositions, to keep the interest and main- 
tain the faith of those living in small groups. A cen- 
tral Buddhist Association has been created, with 
headquarters at Denver, A few Nisei are being 
trained for the priesthood and it is hoped that, in the 
future, the sutras will be in Japanese, the sermons 
preached in English. 

This postulates the continuance of Japanese 
Buddhism. A more far-reaching and philosophical 
idea is being propounded by the Rev. Kyogoku. He 
believes that Buddhism becomes vital as it "takes on 
the color of the country in which it is established", 
Buddhism will prosper in America only as it takes 
on American color, The Nisei should study Bud- 
dhism in English. Most English books on Buddhism 
deal with the Hinayana, which he calls "primitive 
Buddhism", the form of Buddhism brought to Europe 
and America from India. The Nisei should there- 
fore study primitive Buddhism. As they advance, 
they should then study the more philosophical Maha- 
yana, the Buddhism eventually accepted in China and 
Japan. In this way, they willidentify themselves with 
the whole Buddhist religious group in America, in- 
cluding members of all races. Buddhism will then 
develop its own American color and Japanese Bud- 
dhism in the United States will disappear, having 
made its contribution to the new Buddhist forms 
which will emerge, 

Seicho-no-iye:, It is difficult to know 
whether to callthis a sect, a cult or a philosophy, It 
is relatively new, its founder being still alive. Stated 
most briefly, its basic tenet is that if the heart or 
mind is pure the body will also be pure, Its weekly 
meetings and its publications are devoted to secure 
that end. Hence, some informants call it a "Japanese 
Christian Science". ; 

Some members say it is a separate re- 
ligion, Others seem to keep some sort of a connec- 
tion with Buddhism, hence, the difficulty of defining 
it. 

Its numbers are few but enthusiastic; in 
April the number of attendants at regular meetings 
at Gila were said to be between 100 and 120, The 
local leader says that numbers have slightly in- 
creased since evacuation. 


_remain in internment, 
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There seem to beno political implications 
to the cult, It stems from Japanese sources, and is 
oriented to Japan, but its aims appear to be solely in- 
spirational and devoted to "spiritual improvement", 
The adherents seem to derive a high degree of emo- 
tional satisfaction and serenity from participation in 
the cult's activities. 

‘Tenri-kyo. This cult was founded as a 
result of avision by a woman in 1838, It was organ- 
ized as the Tenri-kyo-kai in 1888 and was recog- 
nized asa religious group, and classified as a Shinto 
sect in 1908, Its tenets superficially sound much like 
those of the Seicho-no-iye; if the heart is pure, the 
body will also be pure, To this is added the injunc- 
tion to give all to the House (of God) and to avoid 
hurting any other being. The priests of the cult are 
said to conduct all ceremonies, including funeral 
rites, 

The Community Analyst knows only two 
Gila families who belong to this sect, but informants 
say that there are more; the total number, however, 
does not seem to be large, They live very quietly, 
and try to help others, They seem almost morbidly 
anxious to avoid doing any form of injury to other 
people. One case cited was that of awoman of the 
sect who, in alarm at seeing a face looking in her 
window, called out for assistance. The peeper, a 
juvenile, was arrested, Incontrition at having caused 
harm to others, the woman went to the family of the 
boy with gifts of money and candy, and full of expres- 
sions of remorse for what she had done. 

Because it was classified as aShinto sect, 
all of its priests in this country were interned and 
Paroled internees state that 
the priests are highly educated and intellectual men, 
and politically harmless, 

The sect seems to possess no political 
significance. The members live quiet and harmless 
lives. While it is oriented to the culture of Japan, it 
does not seem to be nationalistic. These tentative 
statements, however, need verification, particularly 
by someone who has had a chance to interview the 
interned priests, and who has a closer acquaintance 
with lay members in the Centers, 

Christianity. It is nearly as difficult to 
estimate the number of Christians as that of Bud- 
dhists, While Christian churches have membership 
lists, these will include some who are Christians in 
name only; and they will exclude some who are more 
Christian thanthey are anything else. Without going 
further into the question of "What is a Christian" the 
estimate here made is that Christians number from 
12 to 15% of the Center's population, the proportion 
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of Christians being slightly higher at Butte than at 
Canal. 

Shortly after the people arrived at the 
Center, the Protestants organized a united church, 
called "The Rivers Christian Church", The Roman 
Catholics and the Seventh Day Adventists kept their 
separate identities. The Rivers Christian Church is 
managed by two central boards, one for each com- 
munity. There is a weekly ministers! meeting. 
There is also a common treasury. The church was 
alloted two recreation halls at Butte and one in Canal, 

The ministers cooperated to perform the 
necessary functions, The Issei ministers conducted 
Sunday services for the Issei in Japanese; there 
were also prayer-meetings during the week. The 
Nisei ministers conducted services for the Nisei in 
English, Sunday Schools were conducted in English, 
under the general guidance of the ministers. Nisei 
ministers were active in the organization of such 
religious societies as the Christian Endeavor. 

Each of the two communities was alloted 
part of a barrack as a church office for the conduct 
of church business. 

The pastors and members of the different 
sects kept up contact with their outside church or- 
ganizations. There is thus no indication that the 
conduct of a united church will break down sectari- 
anism; unity is adevice useful, even essential, within 
the Center, but the old sectarian loyalties seem to 
persist, 

It is said that the Christians lost in num- 
bers during life in the Center. At the time of regis- 
tration, a well-known Japanese-American minister 
spoke publicly supporting volunteering for the army. 
He incurred the wrath of many and was labelled a 
"dog", This opprobrium was extended to all Chris- 
tians and some extremists even today say that "all 
Christians are dogs". Many half-hearted Christians 
ceased to identify themselves as such and would not 
permit their children to attend Christian Sunday 
School, They were afraid of the consequences of be- 
ing considered dogs. 

The Christian leaders claim that what 
they lost in numbers they gained in quality of faith. 
Those who continued to avow themselves Christians 
had sufficient strength of belief to make them brave 
the dangers of being classified as dogs. 

Christians as a whole are much more co- 
operative with the Administration and much more 
pro-American than non-Christians. ‘This must be 
taken as a very broad statement; if made by itself 


‘T This particular part of the report is being written 
be made td make the above estimate more accurate in 
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it would not do justice to a large number of loyal 
Buddhists, But the fact of being Christian seems to 
create a greater possibility of identification with 
American culture. Many Christian Issei have mem- 
ories of Americanteachers and preachers; and even 
in Japan, before the war, Christians looked to Amer- 
ica withgreater friendliness thandid the non-Chris- 
tians, An interesting confirmation of the pro- 
Americanism of Christians is that only one Christian 
family went to Tule Lake from Gila, 

Further, the fact of being Christian means 
that one isa member of a larger group in the United 
States. A Japanese Presbyterian will have many 
common interests and feel .a bond with a Caucasian 
Presbyterian, He does not, therefore, feel isolated. 
He knows that outside he can immediately establish 
relationships with people in the community to which | 
he relocates, Another consequence of Christianity, 
thus, is that Christians relocate more readily than 
do non-Christians. 

Neither Christianity nor Buddhism is, as 
such, of political significance, but there are, never- 
theless, political implications of each. The stronger 
pro-Japanese elements are to be found among the 
Buddhists because of the orientation to Japan; the 
stronger pro-American elements are to be found 
among the Christians because of the orientation to- 
ward the United States, And, thus to repeat, while 
eachreligion is, in theory, non-national, each exerts 
an influence towards one nationalism or another. 
This influence is usually wielded not by the religious 
leaders, the ministers or priests, but by the laymen 
of each religious group, And, to repeat once more, 
a Buddhist is not essentially disloyal; he is merely 
subject to an influence which, other things being 
equal, will sway him towards Japan. As a further 
caution, it should be noted that the vast majority of 
Nisei Buddhists in the Center are loyal. Similarly, 
there are disloyal elements among Christians; but 
they are, proportionately, much smaller than among 
Buddhists. 


7, Employment and Labor Problems 

Five essential factors underly the labor 
problems of the Center. First, the employer of nearly 
all the people is the W.R.A. (the only important ex- 
ceptions being the Co-op employees), Hence, the 
same body of men which administers the evacuees, 
which "restricts" andfrustrates them is the body to- 
wards which they have a complex of resentments, 
Labor problems therefore are closely integrated with 


at Philadelphia, without full notes. 
a future memorandum. 
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other human problems and labor troubles may arise 
from factors having little if any relationship to con- 
ditions of employment. 

Second, the wage-scale makes a very 
feeble appeal to economic motivation. Even though 
clothing allowances make the actual amount of money 
Somewhat larger than the despised sixteen-dollar 
job or nineteen-dollar job, the economic reward is 
not large. Thus, to economic motivation must be 
added other motivations; and this extra motivation 
was not always present, so that continual trouble 
was experienced in keeping some positions filled. 

_ This diminution of economic motivation is 
intensified by the third factor; the certainty every 
individual has of food and shelter. Being discharged, 
Striking or simply leaving the job brings no fear of 
starvation. It is well, however, to note that the 
economic motivation is not quite absent. Unless a 
family has means of its own, it will suffer without 
employment, Clothing and other necessities are not 
provided automatically. 

The fourth factor is the W.R.A. policy of 
over-employment adopted at the beginning. The pol- 
icy of work for work's sake meant that, on most 
jobs, there were far more workers than were need- 
ed, It meant, further, that there were many jobs 
with practically no work attached. This was true of 
many activities sponsored by CAS and of many CAS 
employees, It was also true on the farm, in public 
works and in many offices, The result was that bad 
work habits were developed, 

This situation was only partly remedied 
by the reduction in employment which was put into 
effect from July 1 to September 30, 1943. The num- 
ber of workers had a somewhat closer approxima- 
tion to the needs of the job but most jobs were still 
overmanned, and bad work habits persisted. The 
only jobs not overstaffed were of two kinds. The 
first was certain skilled jobs; the number of quali- 
fied workers was not sufficient and this-type of 
shortage became increasingly acute as relocation 
progressed, The second was certain unpopular jobs, 
Such as garbage collection; special inducements had 
to be given to get these jobs done. 

The fifth factor is that the people in the 
Center are not a normal labor force. One of the 
most industrious of ethnic groups in the United States 
was transformed by evacuation into highly unstable 
and unreliable labor, Resentment already mentioned 
had much to do with this; the resentment found ex- 
pression in specific grievances against supervisors, 
against the monthly wage, against administrative ac- 
tions affecting labor. Insecurity sometimes aided 
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the employment situation superficially; people ac- 
cepted jobs as a form of emotional security because 
it gave them a position in the community, But this 
was detrimental tothe performance of the job, Much 
energy andtime was spent in building up prestige and 
security situations within the job, and many labor dis- 
putes arose from the same considerations. 

One major result of all these factors is 
that it is very difficult to get people to accept re- 
sponsibility. This partly arises from the favored 
position of the Administration officials, and from 
the fact that the appointive staff is always in the su- 
perior position, This is not only an added cause for 
resentment, it gives a rationalization for the re- 
fusal of responsibility. But all of the main factors 
outlined contribute to it. Hence, the practical men 
often say "a Japanese is incapable of taking respon- 
sibility", A more correct, though not totally correct 
statement might be "an evacuee is incapable of tak- 
ing responsibility", 

Having said all this, it must be emphati- 
cally stated that all essential services were main- 
tained, for the most part by evacuee labor, frequent- 
ly by the acceptance of some type of responsibility 
by evacuee supervisors, It should also be stated 
that, in proportion to the amount of labor, the actual 
disputes were few. 

Thetwo largest employed groups were the 
people in mess operations and those on the farm, 
(though, as farm operations are closing down, the 
latter is no longer the second largest group). 

Mess operations groups may be divided 
into two types; those centrally employed, and those 
actually operating the mess halls, The difficulties 
of the centrally employed group arose mainly in the 
mess warehouses, It was difficult in the beginning 
to keep labor and to evolve any system of responsi- 
bility. In the last year both of these difficulties have 
been overcome, The appointive staff have learned 
how to deal: with the situation. One man, who had 
formerly believed in discharging all who were inef- 
ficient, remarked "You've got to deal with them like 
volunteer labor; once you do that you're all right". 
As a further device, in most dealings with evacuee 
labor evacuee supervisors have been increasingly 
utilized. There are some able and responsible men 
in the central office and they have helped to main- 
tain quiet and efficiency. 

The mess crews caused major trouble on 
only one occasion, When the policy of reduction of 
employment was adopted, mess crews were reduced 
in July, 1943. The mess supervisors were told, or 
thought they were told that there would be no further 
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reductions until segregation was completed. Without 
adequate notice, they were suddenly informed in 
August that a further reduction must be made within 
a very few devs, Meetings of block managers, of 
' supervisors and of the public were held. The Proj- 
ect Director and other senior officials spoke, ex- 
plaining the necessity, and emphaSizing the fact that 
there was not enough money to pay more than the 
authorized numbers, When the deadline was reached, 
a few mess halls closed; others were operated by 
volunteer crews; and a few meals were missed in 
some blocks. The reduction went through, and the 
brief strike was over within two days. 

: Subsequent reductions have been put into 
effect with no trouble. The head of mess operations 
discusses the reductions in advance, Everyone con- 
cerned is fully informed in plenty of time, The re- 
duction is taken as a joint responsibility and none of 
the mistakes made in 1943 has been repeated, 

The mess crews wield great power within 
the block, and the mess supervisor is one of the 
most powerful people within the block, This arises 
from several factors. The mess crews perform an 
essential service. They have access to food, and 
can dispense food for special occasions. They were 
the first groups organized. They form the largest 
organized labor group in the block, And, in those 
blocks where the bulk of the mess crew is recruited 
within the block, which is the case in most blocks, 
the members ofthe crew are sufficient in number to 
represent at least half the families in the block. 
Consequently, when the mess crews take any action, 
they can summon an almost unanimous public sup- 
port. More will be said about this under the heading 
..of Cooperation and Conflict. 

The farm labor problems are chiefly those 
of getting adequate work output. There have been no 
major conflicts over policies. The work is physical- 
ly hard, particularly in the summer. The individual 
laborer, or a labor unit has no incentive to work, 
He is not credited with his individual or unit output 
in any way which has meaning for him. He knows 
that he will be fed (though possibly not quite so well) 
whether the farm produces or not; and he believes 
himself to be grossly underpaid. 

As a result, the head of the agricultural 
division estimates that each laborer only puts out 
about one quarter of his potential labor. In moments 
of crisis, such as a deadline for loading a freight 
car, he will speed up, and work as hard as is neces- 
sary to accomplish the task within the limited time. 
But this incentive works for limited periods only. 
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Mostly, the farm laborers exemplify the principle 
that cheap labor is expensive labor, 

Within the last year, only one labor dis- 
pute has occurred onthe farm, A “utility gang" work- 
ing under a foreman, refused to do a certain job, 
and did instead another job whichthey thought needed 
doing. . The foreman was called in and it was ex- 
plained to him that he must accept instructions com- 
ing to him through regular channels. He refused. 
The problem was solved, or avoided, by disbanding 
the crew. It was a typical example of the develop- 
ment of a prestige system both for the foreman and 
for his gang, and of refusal to face loss of prestige. 

In other divisions and sections labor dif- 
ficulties occurred, In the middle of 1943, the en- 
gineering department found it almost impossible to 
recruit men to put in the irrigation channels, The 
problem was finally solved by handing the whole 
undertaking to a prominent evacuee. He recruited 
his own labor, worked them as he saw fit, and the 
channels wereinstalled. Later in the year, the same 
man took charge of building the auditorium. He 
worked on the same terms and carried it through 
to completion. ‘ 

In the Property Control Unit, it was found 
impossible to keep men for one. of the central ware- 
houses, The men were unable to get on with their 
appointiveforemen, Finally, a man whom they liked 
was appointed and the difficulties decreased. 

In 1945, the Finance Officer instructed 
the timekeepers to enter hours actually put in. This 
was revolutionary. Few evacuees worked the full 
eight hours a day; and the Director had set as his 
highest achievable aim the seven-hour day, Never- 
theless the full eight hours was always entered. Upon 


receipt of the Finance Officer's instruction, an in- 


formal strike was threatened by the timekeepers. 
Peace was restored by giving a picnic. But the ac- 
tual working hours were not noticeably increased. 
Only one further difficulty will be noted 
here, A number of men who were qualified for highly 
skilled tasks, would not take the jobs. They preferred 
to take jobs without responsibility, and the extra 
three dollars a month was insufficient inducement. 
For example, qualified bookkeepers and accountants 
were hard to get. It was found that there were sev- 
eral of these driving tractors on the farm, Upon be- 
ing interviewed by the Employment Officer, they re- 
fused to change jobs; they did not want the responsi- 
bility. 
Difficulties continually occurred in the 
hospital, but these will be more appropriately dealt 
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with in the next section (Cooperation and Con- 
flict). 

On the whole, the employment and labor 
Situation at Gila has been unemphatic. Troubles oc- 
curred, as the examples cited show. Crucial defi- 
ciencies sometimes were evident. But the- work of 
the Center was carried out. The adverse attitudes 
of the evacuees, and the lack of effective motivation 
meant that much work was inefficiently done; too 
many workers were required to accomplish a speci- 
fic piece of work, On the other hand, some evacuees 
assumed and exercised effective responsibility, and 
many individual workers performed their tasks ef- 
fectively and loyally. 


8. Cooperation and Conflict 

There exist both cooperation and conflict 
within the Center, The fact that essential services 
are continued with few interruptions, and that peace 
and order is seldom seriously threatened is definite 
indication that cooperation predominates. This co- 
operation is frequently passive but it is effective, 
Conflict situations have developed, however. Much 
evidence of both cooperation and conflict has already 
been noted in this report, It will be useful to sum- 
marize the existence of both processes in a few ma- 
jor relationships, and to give a few examples not al- 
ready cited, 

\Administration and Evacuees, Adminis- 
tration and evacuees have many objectives in com- 
mon. Common objectives are peace and order, pro- 
vision of food and shelter, education for the children, 
adequate medical care and healthful recreation, to 
name only afew; and, as noted, these have been con- 
tinuously provided, It does not necessarily follow 
that the means to these ends are always agreed 
upon. ; 

Offenses against the law and against the 
municipal code have been surprisingly few. All are 
agreed that something must be done about these of- 
fenses. The evacuee groups are generally on the 
side of leniency, and it is certain that members of 
the judicial commissions act under continual pres- 
sures. Thus at first, sentences were inadequate, 
sometimes merely nominal, But the groups exerting 
pressure were not the only groups, Large segments 
of public opinion were in favor of law maintenance, 
The decisions of the judicial commissions gradually 
conformed to accepted principles; and in the last six 
months of the period covered by this report they 
functioned satisfactorily. 

Dissatisfaction, even resentment, against 
certain hecessary restrictions of Center life is gen- 
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erally undercurrent, but occasionally flares up. For 
example, for reasons of public relations, the Project 
Director restricted the number of passes to adjacent 
towns and cities, The evacuees might have approved, 
in general, of the objective, the improvement of re- 
lations between the camp and the people of Arizona. 
They do not approve the means. In fact, because of 
isolation and the manner in whichthey are engrossed 
intheir owntroubles, they are astonishingly indiffer- 
ent to public relations, 

Thus this restriction is a constant detri- 
ment to good relations within the Center; though, it 
should be added, the resentment is by no means 
shared by the whole community. 

If this disagreement extends not only to 

means but to ends, conflict of some sort arises al- 
most inevitably. Three important administrative 
policies have been opposed by the evacuees. The 
first was registration. The fact of being forced to 
register, the misunderstanding concerning the inten- 
tions, the other aspects of the situation which have 
been reported elsewhere, all combined to arouse op- 
position; a conflict condition of serious dimensions 
arose, with consequences still undetermined. 
; The second policy was the reduction in 
employment, This was disliked everywhere, and 
suspicions of its purpose were universal. "They 
want to make it tough for us and force us to relo- 
cate," The conflict which developed in the mess and 
the resistance to the reduction of janitors are exam- 
ples of the conflicts caused by this policy. 

The third is the closing of the Center. 
This willbe more fully discussed in the next section. 
It is enough to note here that it is disliked and op- 
posed because it deprives large numbers of the se- 
curity they believe they had been promised. 

Another type of conflict is that within in- 
stitutions. This is usually the result of struggles 
for power or prestige between individuals or groups. 
Examples of this type of conflict can be drawn from 
occurrences relating tothe hospital and by a specific 
series of events in CAS, 

The hospital occupies a particular position 
within the community because of the real and sym- 
bolic importance of its functions, The professional 
and skilled hospital workers enjoy a high prestige. 
At the same time, they are subjected to a greater 
criticism than areother groups, also because of their 
importance. Everything done by the hospital is of 
consequence to the community and if an unpopular 
policy is instituted there is a community reaction. 
Consequently there is always potential conflict be- 
tween hospital and community. 
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Within the hospital, there is a complex of 
vested interests, This is partly because of profes- 
sional status. Medical men, technicians and gradu- 
ate nurses exact an even greater deference to their 
status than is the case outside; deprived of any ap- 
preciable monetary rewards, there is adrive to com- 
pensate for that by non-material rewards, 

The positionis further cémplicated by the 
latitude which was allowed the staff in the first year. 
There were shortages in some skills, but there was 
gross overstaffing. This meant that most of the staff 
expected to do little work for their salaries, and 
small groups fought reduction. There were further 
privileges ina more material sense. Food from the 
hospital mess and some types of supplies found their 
way into the houses of many staff members, Any 
tightening up of ‘controls on warehouses or pantries 
caused discontent and resistance, 

To make a complex situation even more 
difficult to administer, professional rank cut across 
the usual caste lines. A doctor is superior, for ex- 
ample, to a nurse or a dietitian. When the physician 
is evacuee and the nurse or dietitian is appointive, 
the usual pattern of authority no longer holds, 

Finally, the evacuee hospital staff share 
the resentments of the community as a whole, and 
have resisted any new exercise of discipline on the 
part of the head of the hospital. 

Accordingly, the hospital has been a cen- 
ter of conflict from the beginning of its history, It 
became axiomatic in the Community Analysis sec- 
tion that if there was no hospital trouble reported, 
it merely meant that the section was losing touch 
with the hospital, 

With only one exception, all hospital heads 

were ina condition of strife withthe professional and 
skilled staff, Dr. A., who got on well, was transferred 
and Dr. B., his successor appointed in July, 1943. Dr. 
B. was immediately unpopular. He made procedural 
reforms; these deprived some of the staff of irregu- 
lar privileges. He was accused of race prejudice. 
He was accused of "prying and snooping". The re- 
sistance to him became so great that he was re- 
moved in September, Dr, A. was brought back and 
peace was restored. Dr. A. was again transferred 
later in the year and Dr. C. appointed, Dr. C. was 
accused of arbitrary and unjustifiable acts, of race 
prejudice, and so on. He resigned at the end of the 
year, Dr. A, was brought back and peace again re- 
stored. Dr. D. was appointed. The same accusa- 
‘tions were hurled against him and he was _ trans- 
ferred. Dr, E, was appointed and after a period had 
to be terminated. Up to May, 1945, there were still 
jurisdictional disputes. 
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Within the hospital, one of the tightly or- 
ganized groups was the mess crew, Its supervisor 
got into disputes with the doctors about their "arbi- 
trary" manner of bringing in unannounced guests; and 
with the dietitian, for her "high-handed" disregard 
of his authority, These recurred at intervals, The 
supervisor had always the implicit threat that if he 
resigned or was forced to resign the whole hospital 
mess crew would quit, He had built up his own sys- 
tem of security. 

There were continued troubles about the 
TB ward, The Japanese are fearful of this disease, 
anda system of social sanctions has forced the same 
avoidance of it upon the Nisei, It became difficult to 
recruit nurses! aides, among other reasons because 


‘of the fear of duty in the TB ward. For a long time 


the professional, staff of the hospital resisted any 
special concessions tothis fear, It was claimed that 
if the nurses! aides were exempted from taking turn 
in that ward there could be no educational campaign 
to change Japanese attitudes and opinions, But the 
hospital staff had to give in finally; special arrange- 
ments were made to have TB patients cared for by 
members of their families. : 

“In the last months of 1944 and the first 
months of 1945, the medical staff fell into disrepute 
with the people. They were "too cold", "too unsym- 
pathetic" and they did not give adequate attention to 
the patients, This antagonism found mostly verbal 
expression; but there were many families who said 
that they would go to the hospital only in cases of 
desperate necessity. Incidentally, it was during this 
period that the mechanism of exacting money con- 
tributions for gifts todoctors was perfected. Though 
the doctors were resented, it was greatly feared that — 
they would leave, and this device was adopted to in- 
duce them to stay. 

These brief suggestions as to the nature 
of conflict in or concerning the hospital are all that 
can be given here. 

In CAS, one man, a Nisei, had been super- 
visor of Butte fromthe beginning. He had built him- 
self a compact and loyal following. He kept his eye 
on all activities, concentrated much authority to 
himself, and established a position of great prestige 
and authority. One coordinator, an Issei, had come 
into conflict with him, and resigned. His successor, 
also Issei, eventually came into conflict and only 
averted a forced resignation by relocation, How- 
ever, the incident which brought the conflict between 
supervisor and coordinator to a head also gave the 
CAS appointed supervisor opportunity to ask for 
the evacuee supervisor's resignation. This resig- 
nation was given; but such was the nature of his 
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hold on his staff, that most of them resigned with 
him. 

There was not only conflict between and 
within organized groups; there was also conflict be- 
tween unorganized groups, which, because unorgan- 
ized, found only spasmodic and irregular ‘expres- 
sion. One of these conflicts was that between Issei 
and Nisei. The Issei objected to many Nisei activi- 
ties. The Nisei objected to the attempts to constrain 
them. This conflict sometimes found expression in 
the blocks. American dancing was disliked by the 
Issei, but they frequently objected to a particular 
dance on the overt grounds that it was "too noisy". 
"But," said a Nisei girl, “when the Issei have parties 
the men get drunk and make more noise thanwe 
ever thought of doing." 

It sometimes took more widespread forms, 
The Issei disliked the JACL, The grounds for this 
dislike were complex. But one factor was certainly 
resentment at the position of authority attained by the 
Nisei group, at the expense of their elders. 

In general, it was a conflict between two 
generations and two cultures. But its form varied 
with the circumstances, and sometimes was merely 
a contributory factor to other major disputes. 

The Kibei were a complicating factor, In 
some regards, they evoked the support of the Issei, 
particularly in their attachment to Japanese culture. 
But the Issei are old and conservative, the Kibei are 
young and aggressive, consequently the Kibei were 
potentially at odds withboth Issei and Nisei. During 
registration, they were in conflict with Nisei as well 
as with the Administration. Their numbers were 
greatly depleted by segregation and of those that 
remained some were peaceful and had accommodated 
to life in America; others were individual sources 
of discontent but no longer a group problem, 

The evacuees, although they sometimes 
showed a united front to the Administration are, in 
fact, a divided community. They are divided in cul- 
tural preferences, in loyalty, in social class and in 
education. This division has one consequence, 
among others; they are suspicious of each other. 
This shows itself in the use of the term inu (dog, in- 
former, stool pigeon), Some extend the term to any 
who may be considered pro-Administration; the ex- 
tension of the term to all Christians has been noted. 
But in general, it is used to denote those (partly 
mythical) people who give information harmful to the 
group. It is a persistent belief that there is one spy 
planted in every block by the Administration and 
muchintra-block conflict is caused by changing sus- 
picions as to who the spy is. Gila has not had the 
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number of beatings that have occurred in other Cen- 
ters; but the fear of being taken for a "dog" limits 
the degree to which many individuals are willing to 
cooperate with the Administration, 

It should finally be noted that there is con- 
flict within the Administration. Reference is not 
here made to the personal grudges which develop 
when asmall group are thrown together in compara- 
tive isolation; what is important is that there are 
conflicts of attitudes. This shows itself in differ- 
ences as to how policies should be formulated or 
implemented, While there are many individual ex- 
ceptions, the general difference of attitude follows 
the administrative divisions. Those in community 
management conceive of the evacuees as_ people, 
whose interests and situation should be taken into 
account and whose cooperation should be sought. 
Those in administrative management inevitably think 
of procedures and regulations; their training has 
made it difficult for them to do otherwise. Those in 
operations think of the material job to be done; peo- 
ple should adapt themselves to material necessities, 
And overriding these attitudes, there are those who 
think the Jap ought to be kept in his place as con- 
trasted with those who believe that the evacuees are 
human beings. A Project Director trying to hit a 
balance after listening to his chief advisers must 
inevitably give offense to some. 


9, Relocation 

Relocation has been reported at vari- 
ous times by the Community Analysis section, 
and the Trends Reports of 1945 have dealt mainly 
with that topic, It is proposed here to give only a 
summary of what has happened and of what may 
happen. 

The exact figures are not available as 
this report is being written, but the situation was 
approximately as follows in December, 1944: 2000 
people had been segregated, over 4000 had relocated 
and 9500 remained in the Center, 

From the completion of segregation in 
October, 1943, until the announcement of the closing 
ofthe Centers, relocation was voluntary and was the 
primary task of the W.R.A. The policy proceeded 
against resistance, Many Nisei wanted to leave. But 
the bulk of the Issei were afraid to leave. They had 
lost their sense of security and felt unequal to re- 
establishing themselves in a hostile world, To in- 
security was added resentment and some Nisei 
shared the resentment, The Government had moved 
them forcibly and therefore owed them security while 
the war lasted. 
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Inspite of this, relocation proceeded con- 
tinuously until late in 1944, The population struc- 
ture of December 31, 1944 included many elderly or 
old men; fewer, but still many elderly and old wom- 
en; very few men 18 to 39;a larger number of women 
of that age; and a‘large number of children under 18, 
In brief, the vast majority of those who could most 
easily earn a living and adjust "outside" had already 
gone; more were planning to go; and it seemed pos- 
sible that the rate of voluntary relocation would 
diminish in 1945. 

The announcement of the closing of the 
Centers changed the situation, but it took a while for 
the people to grasp that fact. A summary of chang- 
ing attitudes from December 17, 1944 to the middle 
of May, 1945 may throw some light on what may 
happen in the future, 

The announcement of closing was made on 
December 17, a Sunday. By the following Wednes- 
day all members ofthe community were aware of it, 
probably had been aware of it since Monday night at 
the latest. By Wednesday they were also aware of 
the reactions of the California and Arizona news- 
papers. People instantly formed opinions, though 
attitudes were fluid and changing. But the immedi- 
ate reaction was partially to disregard the announce- 
ment, Glutinous rice arrived in time to make mochi 
for New Year's celebrations, and all families and 
blocks concentrated on Christmas and New Year 
parties, 

During the following days, the closing be- 
came the most engrossing topic of conversation. 
Typical reactions were as follows: 

(1) Fears of discrimination and violence. 

(2) Fears of inability to make an economic ad- 
justment. ‘ 

(3) Fears of being unable to get housing. 

(4) General fear of relocating under war condi- 
tions. 

(5) Belief that they were entitled to shelter and 
had infact, been promised it for the duration 
of the war. 

(6) Resentment at the whole program. 

(7) Belief that the Centers would not really 
close, 

In general the belief was either that "it 
can't bedone" or "we won't leave", though there were 
exceptions, and some property owners made arrange- 
ments to leave as soon as possible, 

Toward the end of January, the situation 
seemedto havechanged, The publicly expressed at- 
titudes were the same. But in private, many fam- 
ilies were making plans; possibly this included about 
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40% of the population. Reactions differed according 
to economic circumstances, according to area of 
California origin and of course, according to intensi- 
ty of fears. But the plans were tentative, and people 
were waiting for more information and to see what 
happened to others. 

By the end of the month, resistance had 
again crystallized against leaving. Early in the 
month, the All-Center Conference was suggested by 
Topaz; the Gila councils agreed. The selection of 
delegates necessitated block meetings, At these 
meetings, the underlying fears and resentments 
were given expression, and the community attitudes 
adverse to relocation were strengthened by the fact 
that they were shared by many. 

The period was marked by continuous and 
sometimes contradictory rumors, On the whole, the 
general attitude was one of waiting; of waiting to see 
what would happen, and of hoping that the Center 
would not really close. 

During the month of February, the people 
were still waiting. Resentments and resistance were 
still manifest. The representatives to the All-Cen- 
ter Conference returned at the end of the month, and 
reported, among other things, that not all the Centers 
would likely be closed, and.that some of their major 
problems, such as housing and personal security 
were not being adequately tackled by the Government, 
One delegate dissented inone respect; he thought the 
Centers would close. The visit of the chief of the 
liaison section of the relocation division drew some 
support; but many thought that the provisions of the 
Resettlement Assistance Program were "too good to 
be true", 

A minority-made definite plans for reloca- 
tion, 

The month of March was marked by the 
visit of the National Director. The immediate re- 
sponse to his visit was favorable to the program. 
"If Mr. Myer says we must go, we must go." But 
even at that time, a large minority was unconvinced, 
Later in the monththere was an increase in adverse 
reactions. There were signs of increased dependen- 
cy uponJapan. Andthe conviction onthe part of many 
that "the Centers can't close", remained unbroken, 

A quick poll of 11 Butte blocks indicated 
mixed reactions, Many still did not want to leave 
but the trend was towards relocation. 

Resistance upto this point concentrated on 
several factors: 

(1) There are many dependent people; therefore 
the camps can't close. Therefore many not 
dependent can remain, 
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(2) "The Government can't let us down." 

(3) Violence, housing and discrimination make 
return to California impossible; people can't 
go elsewhere, Therefore, the Center will 
not close. 

(4) There are many to be repatriated or segre- 
gated, They will remain in camp. There- 
fore, etc. 

During this period, also, information about 
resettlement and the Resettlement Assistance Pro- 
gram was not generally disseminated throughout the 
community. This was partly because of the apathy of 
some block managers, but primarily because very 
few Issei were, as yet, interested enough to assimi- 
late the information, 

During the month of April, actual reloca- 
tion increased, but there was systematic, though un- 
organizéd opposition, Canal was united in opposition 
led by community leaders, Butte was divided, with 
an appreciable number adverse. The techniques of 
resistance were to pass on the word "stick tight and 
they won't throw us out", dissuasion of people plan- 
ning to relocate and the dissemination of gossip. 
One example of the latter was that Gila would close 
but Poston would stay open; another, that Poston 
would close but Gila stay open, A poll of all fami- 
lies in seven Butte blocks showed 43% of the people 
adverse, 28.5% favorable and 28.5% with unknown 
attitudes, 

During these months, some of the staff 
were unconvinced that the program would work, At- 
titudes changed somewhat after some staff relocation 
meetings, but there were signs that further indoc- 
trination was needed, 

The month of May was the last month the 
Community Analyst was at Gila. Slight changes in 
attitude were observed, Relocation again increased 
slightly and increasing numbers announced plans for 
leaving when school closed on June 8, But many 
were stilladverse. Onthe basis of many interviews, 
some noted in previous reports, some not reported, 
the following conclusions were reached. These con- 
clusions are based (1) upon existent attitudes and 
(2) upon the assumption that present W.R.A. policies 
would not be radically changed, Any factor pro- 
foundly changing attitudes, or any major changes in 
- W.R.A. policies would make these conclusions invalid. 

_ (1) About 1000 would relocate in the month fol- 
lowing school closing, i.e., June 8 to July 8. 
(2) Another 2000 to 2500 would relocate from 
July 8 to some day early in September, 

(3) Possibly another 500 would relocate during 

the rest of September. 
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(4) TheCenter would still have between 4000 and 
5000 people by October 1. These would consist of 
welfare cases, bachelors, people thoroughly insti- 
tutionalized, and people so resistant to the program, 
or so tied up in a future in Japan that they would stay 
untilthe last possible moment. In brief, the residue 
would consist of the most difficult segment of the 
population; and, tocarry outthe program, these must 
be relocated in three months, three months of the 
year formerly not favorable to relocation. 

Since these conclusions were formed, the 
compulsory closing of Canal by October has been an- 
nounced, If this instruction can be carried out in 
sucha way as to break the social solidarity of Canal, 
it will have a profound effect upon Butte. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether this will, in fact, happen. 
It is worth remembering that, even though many are 
planning to leave, the basic adverse factors exist, 
and are only partly overcome by favorable factors. 
And, further, many people conforming to the pro- 
gram still believe it to be an outrage, and one to which 
they conform only from necessity, not conviction, 


10. Some Comments on Administration 

(1) Administration may be improved as knowl- 
edge of the people administered is increased. This 
knowledge consists partly of a comprehension of cul- 
tural factors, and partly of insight into the situa- 
tionalfactors. By the latter is meant those attitudes 
which have developed as a result of the experiences 
the group has undergone, in the case in hand, evacu- 
ation and all its attendant and consequent experiences. 

(2) Administration can be good only to the extent 
that the cooperation of the people can be secured, 
if possible, they should concur in the aims of Admin- 
istration. Grantedthe aims they should be persuaded 
to concur in the means. If they do not concur in the 
ends, good Administration can still try to persuade 
them as tothe inevitability of those ends, and secure 
their support in the means adapted to achieve those 
ends, 

(3) Some form of regulated popular expression 
is useful, probably essential, This was accomplished, 
haltingly at first, more effectively later, by the Com- 
munity Councils andthe block managers, in consulta- 
tion with administrative officials. Such expression 
notonly indicates what people want, but the degree to 
which they want it. Consultation is a means of ad- 
justing these wants to other necessities. The mere 
expression of these wants may give satisfaction even 
if they can not all be satisfied. 

(4) Knowledge of the people, expression of wants 
and consultation are all contributory to an essential 
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factor of efficient administration: effective commu- 
nication, Communication should be two-way; the 
Administration should understand the people; the 

_ people should be thoroughly informed as to the pur- 
poses of the Administration, 

(5) The existence of a regulated means of ex- 
pression also leads to a regulation of conflict. No 
Administration can be perfect in the sense that it 
gives complete satisfaction to everyone. The best 
any Administration can do is to take into account all 
basic attitudes and necessities. Some administrative 
actions will excite widespread opposition. If there is 
aregulated means of popular expression, the conflict 
can be controlied and a solution reached without re- 
course to underground intrigue or to violence. 

(6) Good Administration thus strives to secure 
some form of balance. A state of equilibrium may 
be said to exist when nothing occurs to upset the 
balance. A pressure from people or from Adminis- 
trators may upset the equilibrium. This may result 
from an administrative action on. the one hand, or 
demands which cannot be met on the other. The 
equilibrium is restored when the administrative act 
is either explained or modified, andthereby accepted, 

- or when demands are considered and, after consulta- 
tion, either met, partly met, or the reasons for the 
impossibility of meeting them fully explained. A 
crisis arises when the equilibrium cannot be re- 
stored, This situation occurred at registration and, 
for a briefer period, during the partial mess strike 
in August, 1943, Equilibrium was restored in each 
case, but only after difficulty and delay. 

The situation created by the movement of 
some thousands of people into a Center was unprec- 
edented inthe experience of both Administration and 
people. Ignorance and prejudice existed on both 
sides. No one knewthe necessary social devices for 
dealing with each situation, nor could these devices 
have been known inadvance., Advice and suggestions 
were available but these had to be formulated into 
more precise policies and tested, 

From the beginning, and to some extent 
throughout the whole course of its history, the gov- 
ernment at Gila was government by bureaucracy. 
Without attempting to give any ultimate definition of 
bureaucracy, the following summary is offered. 
Government by bureaucracy is government by a 
group of people, (a) who are not appointed by nor 
responsible to the people they administer, (b) who 
govern according to regulations drawn up neither by 
themselves nor the people, and (c) whose tenure of 
office is secure so long as they abide by regula- 
tions and are not guilty of serious misconduct, 
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This form of government was partly nec- 
essitated by the nature of the situation. The fate of 
the people was to be decided, not by themselves, but, 
ultimately, by the Congress of the United States, 
The money for their support was provided not by 
themselves, but by congressional appropriation. 
Therefore, self-government in any complete sense 
was impossible. The best that good Administration 
could do was to create mechanisms for giving a hear-~ 
ing to their desires, and take these desires into ac- 
count to whatever degree was possible. 

The conferring of limited self-government 
was the device adopted, and, as noted, it worked with 
some degree of satisfaction. The process of learning 
on the part of the Administration was one of the fa- 
vorable factors. While some members of the staff 
kept their prejudices unchanged until the end; while 
others maintained the bureaucratic attitude that 
regulations, and only regulations mattered, regard- 
less of people or circumstances; most responsible 
officials learned both the need to deal with people 
and how to do it. During the year 1944 an adminis- 
trative balance was developed and maintained until 
upset by the advent of a new regulation imposed from 
without; the closing of the Centers. 

One other factor needs noting; the Center 
was isolated. It was isolated physically, in that 
travel to and from it was difficult for most. It was 
even more isolated psychologically, in that all inhab- 
itants, evacuee and staff alike, tended to think in 
terms of Center needs and Center interests, This 
sometimes warped perspective in dealing with im- 
portant problems. It showed itself in many ways. 
Evacuees were generally unable to realize the need 
for any public relations measures. They were un- 
able to understand the "outside". They knew, from 
reading California papers, that the country had ele- 
ments of hostility to them but, immersed in their 
own personal problems, they were unable to grasp 
the fact that what they did within the Centers would 
affect their status with the whole population. 

The Administration was affected some- 
what differently. The staff members realized, to 
some extent, the importance of public relations. 
Their isolation showed itself as being '"Center- 
minded" as opposed to "W.R.A,.-minded", There was 
a general hostility to the Washington office. "Wash- 
ington is impractical"; "Washington does not under- 
stand"; "Washington sends out too many instructions"; 
in brief, Washington lived in unreality, only the staff 
in the Center understood the real necessities of the 
situation, This was partly isolation; it was also 
partly functional. It was a result of the immediate 
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contact with somewhat exacting local tasks and an 
inability to see far enough beyond those tasks. 

Presumably Washington is similarly iso- 
lated from the Centers. Possibly the Washington 
staff is too far removed from the day-to-day neces- 
sities of Center Administration. Possibly they may 
even say "only we, who get information from all 
Centers, and are in touch with public opinion, can 
see this thing in perspective.” 

In brief, possibly there was not a suffi- 
ciently effective attempt to put Washington in touch 
with the Centers, and to put the Center staff mem- 
bers in touch with Washington, Senior officials from 
Washington visited the Centers. Senior Center offi- 
cials visited Washington. But the majority of the 
Center appointed staff, of necessity, remained Center- 
minded, This was true of the Community Analysts. 
Only one community analysis conference was held, 
Some Analysts did not visit Washington once, after 
the short initial training period. Consequently the 
Analysts, who, by the nature of their job should keep 
their perspective, became as Center-minded as any- 
one else, 

The full perspective can only be seen 
when the total social interrelationships are grasped. 
The Center is simply one segment of the W.R.A. or- 
ganization. The W.R.A. is only one of several gov- 
ernment agencies, It is dependent, ultimately, upon 
Congress and, more remotely, upon public opinion. 

The Center has also a geographical loca- 
tion, It is in the State of Arizona, a state hostile to 
the evacuees. Its people came from California, a 
state with many elements hostile to the Japanese, It 
is in the United States, a country with mixed attitude 
to the evacuees, It is hoped that whoever writes the 
final report upon the whole process of evacuation 
will have a mind sufficiently detached to give due 
weight to all of these factors. 


APPENDIX A 


POPULATION BY MONTH FROM JULY 23, 1942 
to JULY 23, 1945 


DATE POPULATION 
July 23, 1942 563 
August 23, 1942 7607 
September 23, 1942 11559 
October 23, 1942 12987 
November 23, 1942 13253 
December 23, 1942 13316 


DATE 


January 23, 1943 
February 23, 1943 
March 23, 1943 
April 23, 1943 
May 23, 1943 

June 23, 1943 

July 23, 1943 
August 23, 1943 
September 23, 1943 
October 23, 1943 
November 23, 1943 
December 23, 1943 


January 23, 1944 
February 23, 1944 
March 23, 1944 
April 23, 1944 
May 23, 1944 

June 23, 1944 

July 23, 1944 
August 23, 1944 
September 23, 1944 
October 23, 1944 
November 23, 1944 
December 23, 1944 


January 23, 1945 
February 23, 1945 
March 23, 1945 
April 23, 1945 
May 23, 1945 

June 23, 1945 

July 23, 1945 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


POPULATION 


13328 
13288 
13267 
13081 
12753 
12423 
12278 
12062 
11749 

9612 

9675 

9713 


9679 
9528 
9313 
9115 
8724 
9210 
10028 
9760 
9385 
9279 
9423 
9473 


9420 
9187 
8955 
8669 
8311 
7769 
6928 


APPENDIX B 


ADMISSIONS TO GILA RIVER 
RELOCATION CENTER 


Total Admissions 


Roster Count 


Admissions: 
Direct evacuation 2961 
Voluntary evacuation 1 
Assembly Center 10287 
Seasonal Assembly Center 40 
Transfer other Centers 2394 
Births 549 
Parolees 145 
Institutions 75 
Others 9 

Grand Total 16461 


